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The Courts Our Safeguard. 


T isa curious fact that a solidly Democratic court, in 
| an almost solidly Democratic State, has struck a 
blow at one of the powerful planks of the Demo- 
cratic Chicago platform, the one known as the *‘ in- 
junction plank.” The prompt punishment of Debs and 
other railroad men for disregarding the injunctions of a 
Federal judge at Chicago led to a demand at the Chicago 
national Democratic convention for a plank taking from 
the courts their well-established power to punish for con- 
tempt in certain cases, and to provide for jury trials in 
such matters. The Virginia Legislature undertook to 
vitalize this plank of the Democratic platform by passing 
a law in conformity therewith, but the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia has just handed down a unanimous 
decision declaring this act unconstitutional. 

The court holds that the power to punish for contempt 
is an inherent power of self-defense and self-preservation 
that cannot be destroyed or made ineffectual by legislative 
enactment, and that to intrust juries with the power to 
punish for contempt would impair the efficiency and dig- 
nity of the court and disclose a want of confidence in that 
time-honored institution. This decision is a rebuke to the 
demagogues who insisted on drawing up a platform to 
suit personal interests and without regard to political prec- 
edents or the public welfare. It is safe to say that the 
Democracy of Virginia will see to it that in the next 
Democratic national convention no such crude and un- 
constitutional plank appears as that which masqueraded 
under the name of the ‘** injunction plank ” 

It is a most wholesome and refreshing sign that the 
highest courts of our country maintain their purity and 
strength untrammeled by politics and unawed by public 
denunciation.- The decadence of the courts would mark 
the decline of the republic, for when they no longer ad- 
minister free and equal justice to all alike, high and low, 
rich and poor, there will be no refuge for the oppressed, 
and none for the victims of man’s avarice, lust, and crime. 


In the State of New York, recently, an incident ¢c-- 


curred which bears testimony to the fact that our judicial 
officers are beyond the reach of public clamor. Oneof the 
wealthiest men in the country, perhaps the wealthiest, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, purchased a suburban home in the 
town of Mount Pleasant, not far from New York City, 
and expended much money in beautifying and improving 
the property. A local assessor stated publicly, when he 
was a candidate for election, that if elected he would put 
the taxes on the rich and ease them on the poor, and that 
he would drive such men as Rockefeller out.of his con- 
stituency. He proceeded to carry out this remarkable 
threat by increasing the valuation of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
property for taxable purposes from about $150,000 to 
nearly $640,000. An appeal was made to the courts, and 
the referee decides that the assessment must be reduced to 
about $393,000, and the town will be obliged to repay Mr. 
Rockefeller’s overpayment of taxes and the legal expenses 
of the proceedings. 

It is well that all men in this republic can go into 
the courts freely to enforce their rights. When the law 
dispenses justice only for a class it ceases to perform its 
function and becomes a farce, and too often a cover for 
crime. Let politicians of all parties leave the courts alone, 
and, incidentally, we might add, let the courts leave poli- 
ticians and politics entirely alone. 

It is not to be concealed that the most distressing dis- 
closure of the Legislative investigation of Tammany’s 
leader in New York thus far is that judicial officers select- 
ed by Tammany Hall for nominations, which are equiva- 
lent to elections, are expected not only to pay heavy political 
assessments, but also to recognize in all their judicial ap- 
pointments the demands of Tammany Hall for political pat- 
ronage. A judge of the Supreme Court, not to speak of a 
judge of a lower court, who has been given his place on 
the bench only after an understanding on his part that he 
will turn over his patronage and all his official favors to 
the political boss or bosses who have named him, is obvi- 
ously unfitted to be an impartial dispenser of justice, for 
he has no adequate conception of his duties and responsi- 
bilities, with all that they involve of justice and. equity. 
A tainted judiciary will be the greatest public misfortune. 
What it means is clearly understood when we recall the 
days of Tweed and the infamies of his oligarchy, which 
ended not only in his own downfall and death, but also 
in the impeachment, humiliation, and degradation of his 
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favorite judges. The story of their offense constitutes one 
of the blackest pages in our political history, and it was 
hoped that the purification of our courts at that time would 
teach a final and lasting lesson to political bosses of every 
party. If it has not done so the lesson should be taught 
again, and in such a way that no one will ever forget it. 


Home from the Sea. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ RALEIGA.” 
Out of the shining Indian seas, 
Far from Manila’s strand, 
Westward a steel-clad ship-of-war 
Rides to her native land. 


The sky is blurred with ber funnel-smoke, 
Where fishers pull their oars , 

Or hold their nets as they dream alway 
Of the slumb’ring Persian shores. 

And the tropic waters have borne to her 
The songs that the sirens sang, 

Or the cries of the captives cf long ago, 
When the old sea-battles rang. 

And the ghosts in the Roman galleys, 
Chained to their metal bars, 

Have watched the sweep of her flowing stripes 
And the crown of her silver stars 


Yea, the ports of the dim Atlantis 
Have signaled to her in vain , 

(They guard the hulls of another fleet 
That came not back to Spain!) 


And the gulls have plucked at her flashing shield 
As she swung in her homeward flight, 
But they sank below in the running sea 
As they crushed their breasts of white. 
Sailor, the guns of war are still ; y 
The moonbeams glance across the foam ; 
And in their wake an echo falls— 
The twilight song of coming home! 
JouN JAMES MEEHAN. 


The Trusts Discussed. 


THE New York Journal of Commerce, whose opinion is usual- 
ly entitled to weight, questions whether industrial enterprises 
are strengthened by their absorption into trusts. It says the 
promoters of trusts are Wall Street operators and not industrial 
experts, and that the directors of the new industrial enterprises 
are not familiar with the industries they have been selected to 
manage. 

Facts controvert the argument of our contemporary. The 
leading organizer of the most prominent and promising indus- 
trial enterprises is ex-Governor Flower. He may not be an ex- 
pert in the manufacture of steel or paper, but for a quarter of a 
century he has held a reputation as a business man and financier 
of rare ability. It was the genius of common sense that com- 
mended him to the people as a candidate for the Governorship, 
and, though he never claimed to be a trained public official, bis 
gift of common sense made his administration of the executive 
department of the Empire State notably successful. 

Our contemporary also fails to note that the management of 
the industrials largely continues in the hands of those who made 
the different enterprises of the consolidated corporations success- 
ful from the practical business standpoint. It is not true that 
the directors of the trusts are chosen without regard to their 
business ability. We have in mind a great industrial enterprise 
recently organized by New York financiers. When the board 
of directors was being considered, the name of a very distin- 
guished public man was suggested for membership, but it was 
instantly rejected on the ground that he was not familiar with 
the practical workings of the industry involved, and it was the 
unanimous decision of the promoters of the enterprise that the 
control of the board of directors should be made up of men of 
experience and intelligence, and with practical knowledge of the 
capitalized industry. 

In a recent interview Governor Flower, whose courage and 
integrity have never been questioned, said that he did not recall 
an industrial enterprise of note that had ever ruined any one 
financially, with the exception of American Twine, which went 
under several years ago. He asked: ‘‘ Has any one been ruined 
by Standard Oil, Sugar, Federal Steel, or any of the other big 
concerns?’ Analyzing the recent slump in industrials, the ex- 
Governor said that the principal trouble was over-buying on 
small margins, and proof of this is found in the speedy recovery 
of the industrials, not only to the level that prevailed before the 
semi-panic, but in many instances to a higher level. 

The ex-Governor says, and no one can dispute the assertion, 
that we are in the midst of a period of prosperity, and that if any- 
thing was wrong with the industrials the railroads would suffer ; 
that this country is destined to be the controlling producer of 
iron and stee] for the world ; that soon we will be building the 
world’s ships, and that we are already making armor better and 
cheaper than any other nation. And the statement is added, 
and it is obviously true, that the constant refunding of railroad 
bonds at lower rates of interest has forced investors to look else- 
where for higher rates for their money, and the result of this 
eagerness to buy has led to over-purchases in some quarters. 
Summarizing the industrial-trust situation, ex-Governor Flower 
says that any industrials organized to manufacture a product of 
prime necessity, and with the purpose of cheapening its cost to 
the consumer, must, if honestly and intelligently administered, 
be a success, and that the only danger is that of over-capitaliza- 
tion. Such industrial enterprises he styles ‘‘the modern tools 
of commerce,” bearing the same relation to smaller concerns, 
worked at less economical advantage, that steam-power does to 
the old processes of hand labor. 


Freest discussion of this question is obviously conducive to 


the public good. Heretofore, unfortunately, the press, the great 
adviser of the people, bas given only one side, and it is fortunate 
that the allied industries have a champion of the prominence 
and character of ex-Governor Flower to present the strongest 
argument in their favor and to obtain for his side the closest 
public attention. 
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The Plain Truth. 


No one believes that the Samoan Islands are worth fighting 
over. They are 2,000 miles south of the Hawaiian Islands anu 
consist of ten inhabited and two uninhabited islands, with an 
area of 1,700 square miles and an aggregate population of 36,000 
people ; or less than the population of a single ward in the city of 
New York. The principal export is dried cocoanut, and the 
total valuation of this exported product in 1896 was only $231,- 
000. The chief value of the group to the United States lies in 
its location on the direct line between San Francisco and Aus 
tralia, and almost on the direct steamship-line connecting the 
Philippines with the proposed Nicaraguan canal. As a coaling 
and repair station, the group would have great value to us— 
greater value than to any other nation. 





A decided sentiment in favor of the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States is manifesting itself not only among the Cu- 
bans but also among many of the old Spanish residents of that 
island. This statement is made on the authority of Charles 
Stewart Smith, the well-known and observant president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, who has just returned from 
a visit to the West Indies. Mr. Smith pays a high tribute to 
the efficiency o: the American military officers in Cuba, and 
especially approves of their conservative and sagacious treat- 
ment of the many perplexing questions that have arisen. He 
found that the leading Spanish merchants in Havana, who were 
living very quictly, were preparing to act, when the time comes, 
in favor of annexation. They donot believe in Cuban independ. 
ence, or in the stability of the Cuban administration. Destiny 
has fixed the fate of Cuba, and Mr. Smith’s interesting report 
will shortly be found to be prophetic. 





The five delegates from the United States to the Czar'’s peace 
conference at The Hague have been named, and include An 
drew D White, our ambassador to Germany ; Seth Low, presi- 
dent of Columbia University ; Captain William Crozier, of the 
United States Ordnance Corps ; Captain Alfred T. Mahan, the 
distinguished naval authority, and Stanford Newel, of Min- 
nesota, minister at The Hague. While the meeting has been 
called a peace congress, it is to consider other questions beside 
that of a general disarmament. It will be divided into three sec- 
tions one toconsider disarmament, another arbitration, and a 
third to consider restrictions on the use of murderous war in- 
ventions, like balloons or submarine vessels. It is significant 
that one of the German delegates, Professor Stengel, objects to 
universal peace, on the ground that war is an educational neces- 
sity, and has its mission in the promotion of culture. It is still 
more significant that at the very time while the nations are 
sending their delegates to the peace conference all of them are 
carrying large-sized chips on their shoulders, waiting for some 
one to knock them off and start a general row. 





While our Democratic friends in New York have been com- 
peting with each other in the art of dinner-giving, and question- 
ing whether Jefferson would have favored a oneor a ten-dollar- 
a-plate entertainment, the student of early American politics 
will be inclined to believe that if Jefferson had been living he 
would have been in favor of both dinners. Much as Jefferson 
has been written and talked about, he was, perhaps, the most 
inconsistent of all American statesmen. He constantly said one 
thing and did another. He was called an infidel, yet he respond- 
ed to every call in behalf of Christianity. He wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and declared that government must 
rest upon the consent of the governed, yet he closed the Consti- 
tution a few years later, when it was necessary to purchase 
Louisiana, and made the purchase without consulting or con- 
sidering the wishes of its people. He has been quoted both for 
and against free trade and protection. He wrote on every sub- 
ject, personal and political, and his writings are so voluminous, 
and cover such a range of thought, that nearly every one can 
find something in them with which to agree or disagree, as oc- 
casion may seem to require. 





The administration at Washington is beset by a new embar- 
rassment. The volunteers who enlisted for the war are insisting 
that they be mustered out. Governor Lee, of South Dakota, has 
requested the President to immediately recall the First South 
Dakota Volunteers, now in the Philippines, on the ground that 
their term of enlistment expired with the signing of the peace 
treaty, and also because he believes the conflict in the Philip- 
pines is being carried on without authority of Congress and in 
violation of the Declaration of Independence. The relatives of 
the members of the First Nebraska Regiment at Manila have 
sent anaddress to President McKinley, demanding thedischarge 
of these volunteers, and alleging, in bitter terms, that the soldiers 
are being used to further political ends. It will not be surpris- 
ing if the President eventually should be led to call for an ad- 
ditional force of volunteers, in view of such demands as the 
above. He will have no trouble in securing them, judging by 
the promptness with which recruiting officers have been filling 
their quotas, If General Lawton is right in saying that 100,000 
soldiers will be needed to completely suppress the Filipino insur 
rection, and if General Wood is correctly quoted in saying that 
100,000 American soldiers will be required to suppress brigand 
age in Cuba, it is plain that we have only begun to realize the 
magnitude of the task which the results of the war with Spain 
have devolved upon us. To meet it will require not only cour- 
age and statesmanship, but an enormous expenditure of public 


funds, to secure which the resources of the people will be severely 
taxed. 


‘* Leslie’s Weekly’’ Wanted. 
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CADIS 


_THE new Senator from Nebraska, Munroe Leland Hay 
rd. is a New-Yorker, and was born in Essex County, in that 
State, in 1840, of Revolu- 
tionary ancestors. He 
served in the Twenty- 
second New York In: 
fantry and in the Fifth 
Cavalry during the Civil 
War, after which he 
completed his education 
atthe Fort Edward (New 
York) Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He removed with 
his father to Nebraska 
in 1867, settling at Ne- 
braska City and taking 
up the practice of law. 
The only office he had 
held was that of a mem- 
ber of the State consti 
tutional convention in 
1893, and a brief experi 





ee re ence on the Bench in 


1886. He was defeated 
for the Governorship on the Republican ticket last fall, by 
000. He has an interesting family. One of his sons is a sur- 
seon in the United States Army, and the other was a captain in 
the Second Nebraska Regiment during the Spanish war. Sen- 
ator Hayward is the possessor of a considerable fortune, and is 
a man of excellent judgment and conservative views. 
= Miss Ethel Burns, although born in America, is so English 
in her manner and accent that one would never suspect her to 
hea Yankee maiden. 
She bas spent nearly 
all ber life in Eng- 
land, and now is 
going to marry an 
Englishman and 
help along the An- 
glo- American alli- 
ance. She is en- 
gaged to Mr. Ver- 
non - Harcourt, the 
son of the Right 
Hon. Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt, 
whose second wife 
is an American 
lady, the daughter 
of the Hon. J. L. 
Motley, the histo 
rian. Miss Burns’s 
father is one of the 
members of the 
banking firm of 
Pierpont Morgan & 
Co. in London, and 
has lived abroad many years. The wedding will take place in 
June and will be a very brilliant affair, as the Vernon-Har- 
courts are associated with the highest nobility and royalty, and 
Mr. Burns knows all the members of the exclusive American 
colony in London. The Queen and the Princess of Wales will 
each give a wedding-present to the bride, for an Anglo-Amer- 
ican marriage is now looked upon as a most favorable thing, 
and is encouraged by the Queen. 


=Mr. W. H. Truesdale, who has recently been elected to the 
presidency of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road, is one of the very 
few men at the head of 
large railway systems in 
this country who have a 
practical knowledge of 
every branch of railway 
management. He is 
qualified to not only look 
after the financial af- 
fairs of his road, but is 
in a position to know 
what it costs to handle a 
train of freight over the 
line, and what is a rea- 
sonable charge to make 
therefor. He is also 
thoroughly familiar 
with the operating prob- 
lems of a railroad, 
which knowledge en- 
ables him to keep the 
transportation expenses down to a minimum, which is an im- 
portant factor in successful railway management. Mr. Trues- 
dale is practically a self-made man. He entered the railway 
service when a young man as a clerk in an auditor's office of a 
small Western railroad, and has made steady progress upward 
until he was put in charge of the M. and St. L. Railroad, 
where he distinguished himself as a railroad manager. Those 
who know him speak very highly of his ability and sense of 
fairness. He is never too busy to listen to the grievances of 
an employé, it matters not how low his position may be. He 
believes a railroad is a public institution and should be run to 
suit the convenience of the traveling and shipping public, and 
this fact he demonstrated shortly after he took hold of the 
Lackawanna line by inaugurating a Sunday-train service in 
New Jersey, when he found that the people wanted it. 


=The Rev. Jay C. Goodrich, of Madison, New Jersey, has 





ANOTHER ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


A PROMINENT RAILROAD PRESIDENT. 
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been appointed the first agent of the American Bible Society 
for the Philippine Islands. Mr. Goodrich was born in 1865, in 
Western Reserve, Ohio, and therefore is thirty-four years of 
age. His parents are Ohio people. He comes from English and 
Scotch ancestry and from a Christian minister’s home. He made 
a profession of religion in 1887, while he was a junior in college. 
He is a graduate of Mount Union College, in Ohio, and has had 
charges in the East Ohio Conference and in the Upper Iowa 
Conference. In his work upon the circuits he is said to have 
been blessed with revivals, and in one place he built a church. 
He spent part of a year in Europe as a student and then entered 
the theological school of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Madison, New Jersey. From this school he was graduated this 
spring. During his school days, although attaining a good rank 
in his class, he has been preaching at a hill town in New Jersey, 
and has interested the people to build a little church in that 
place. He is said to be scholarly, pushing, patient, and wise, 
and to have the unqualified commendation of his professors and 
his companions. 


The youngest and greatest hotel manager in the world is 
Mr. C. B. Knott, the general superintendent of the magnificent 
Flagler system of hotels 

on the east coast of Flor- 

ida, including the Alcea 

zar, Ponce de Leon, and 

te Cordova, at St. Augus- 
tine ; the Ormond at Or- 


ciana and Palm Beach 
Inn at Palm Beach ; the 
Royal Palm at Miami; 
the Hotel Key West at 
Key West; and the 
Hotel Royal Victoria at 
Nassau, New Provi- 
dence. Mr. Knott is 
only thirty-four years 
old, but has been in the 





hotel business fifteen 
[ , * years, and has shown 
signal ability in the 
mavagement of these 
hotel properties, repre- 
senting an investment of over 87,000,000, 


THE KING OF HOTEL-KEEPERS, 


His success is due to 
his indefatigable industry and the perfect system with which he 
conducts every business detail. Eighteen years ago Mr. Knott 
had charge of the Magnolia Hotel at Magnolia Springs, Florida, 
and since that time he has been uninterruptedly connected with 
the hotels of the Everglade State. For some time he was con- 
nected with the San Marco at St. Augustine, and was then ap- 
pointed cashier of the Ponce dle Leon, afterward manager of the 
Cordova, then as manager of all of Mr. Flagler’s three superb 
hotels in St. Augustine, and finally general superintendent of all 
of the Standard Oil magnate’s great hotel interests. Mr. Knott 
spends his summers in New York, preparing for the winter 
season in Florida, and this preparation includes an enormous 
amount of work in the purchasing of supplies, providing for 
the renewal of furniture and equipments, and circularizing the 
former guests as well as the general public. Mr. Knott keeps 
absolute track of everything connected with the Flagler system, 
not only the hotel receipts, but also the receipts from the hotel 
barber-shops, news- and cigar-stands, casinos, boats, bicycles, 
and bars. He does all this as if it were play, for he has the 
happy faculty of always maintaining a serene and cheerful 
disposition. 

—The watch-dog of the public health of our people is the 
health officer who guards the port of New York, Dr. Alvah H. 
Doty. After having been 
graduated from Bellevue 
Medical College in 1878, 
Dr. Doty immediately 
became interested in 
public health matters, 
and in 1879 was appoint- 
ed a member of the New 
York City Board of 
Health, being assigned 
to the post of sanitary 
inspector. He advanced 
through different grades, 
served with distinction 
as diagnostician, and was 
appointed chief of the 
bureau of contagious 
diseases in 1893, and held 
this important post at 
—. the time Governor Mor- 

HE GUARDS THE PUBLIC HEALTH, ‘0 appointed him health 
officer. The years 1893 
and 1894 were trying ones in New York City, owing to the epi- 
demics of typhus fever and small-pox, which, mainly through 
Dr. Doty’s efforts, were stamped out. Very soon after his ap- 
pointment as health officer he constructed the disinfecting-boat, 
the James W, Wadsworth, the first of its kind in the world, and 
the only one at present operated and propelled by its own steam- 
power. This disinfecting plant has proved of inestimable value 
for protecting the public health and relieving commerce of 
unnecessary delay. The scientific investigation carried on by 
Dr. Doty as to the germicidal value of disinfecting agents, and 
the investigation of bubonic plague, yellow fever, and other 
infectious diseases, is well known throughout the world. Dur- 
ing the past two years the laboratory at quarantine has been 
engaged on the subject of yellow fever, and Dr. Doty’s work has 
been almost as exhaustive as that of Professor Sanarelli, of 
Montevideo, who claims to have discovered the specific germ of 
yellow fever. Dr. Doty is constantly in communication with 
all the notoriously infected ports, such as Havana, Vera Cruz, 
etc., and has made a personal inspection of almost all of them 
that are likely to be a menace to the United States. 


=The recovery of, the nonagenarian pontiff, after an illness 


followed by an operation, which within a day brought 10,000 
telegrams to his bedside, reveals his marvelous vitality and re- 





mond ; the Royal Poin- ° 


343 


calls the fact that out of a total of 263 pontiffs, sixteen only have 
seen their eizhty-first year. Pius LX., Leo's. predecessor, lived 
until he was ninety years old, and was the only one of all 
the Popes who surpassed Peter’s quarter of a century on the 
papal throne. Clement XI. died in his ninety-third year ; Paul 
IV. at ninety-three, and Gregory LX. was all but a centenarian. 
Commenting on these facts, the London Lancet says that Pope 
Leo’s example adds another to the many instances of patriarchal 
years attained by hard-working men, professional and other, in 
whom ‘‘mind and soul according well,” with a physique un- 
broken by excess and braced by manly exercise, have resulted 
in that ‘old age” immortalized by Wordsworth as “ beautiful 
and free.” 

The new president of the United States Golf Association, 
Mr. Washington B. Thomas, of Boston, is a multi-millionaire, a 
member cf the leading 
social clubs of Boston 
and New York, and has 
been interested in golf 
ever since the game be- 
came popular in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Thomas is about 
forty-five, approachable, 
and of good executive 
ability ; just the sort of 
a man to popularize and 
extend the game. He 
spends his money liber- 
ally in the alleviation of 
the sufferings of the poor 
and unfortunate of his 
own city, where he i3 
well known and highly 
esteemed by all classes 





Somebody has observe:t 
that it looked as though THE HEAD OF THE GOLFERS. 
there was an affinity be- 
tween golf and sugar, as it appears that the sugar trust, of 
which Mr. Thomas is the treasurer, has been called upon twice 
to furnish a president for the golfers. The late Theodore A. 
Havemeyer was the first president of the association, continu- 
ing in the office until his death, when the vice-president, Mr. 
Laurence Curtis, of Boston, succeeded him. Mr. Curtis de- 
clined a re-election as president of the association. 

=One of the most popular and promising officers of the 
American navy lost his life in the recent ambuscade of our 
marines at Samoa by 
Mataafa’s insurgents. 
We allude to Lieutenant 
Philip V. Lansdale, of 
the Philadelphia, He 
became a cadet midship- 
man in 1873, and passed 
through the various 
grades of promotion un- 
til he reached a lieuten- 
ancy in 1893. He spent 
nearly fourteen years in 
sea service and over ten 
years on shore and other 
duty. For three years 
he served on the flag- 
ship Philadelphia in the 
North Atlantic squad- 
ron, and while the latter 
was off Newport the 
handsome young lieu- 
tenant was one of the 
popular guests at many 
of the most exclusive and 
fashionable functions at 
this famcus summer re- 





HE DIED FOR THE FLAG. 
sort. He was a fighter 


and a student. and one of his fads was the study of mushrooms. 
His contributions to the records of the New York Mycological 
Club on the subject of the mushrooms of South America and the 
Pacific are notably interesting. He married, last summer, a 
daughter of Sidney Smith, a wealthy merchant of San Fran- 
cisco, who is now at the home of her parents. Lieutenant Lans- 
dale had a most promising career. His courage, manliness, and 
high character made him beloved and respected by all who met 
him. He gave his life to his country’s service. What nobler 
sacrifice could he have made? The picture we print of him was 
taken while he was a master in the navy, and is one of the best 
that his family have preserved. 

= The engagement of an English earl for the American stage, 
by virtue of the enterprise of the famous Frohman brothers, was 
an event of no little 
theatrical importance. 
Lord Rosslyn, who was 
booked to appear at the 
Lyceum, New York, in 
the rdle of a young Brit- 
ish officer, but who broke 
his engagement, made 
his début on the stage 
in London within a 
year, and was to come 
to the Lyceum to keep 
an engagement of a few 
weeks. He is the half- 
brother of the famous 
beauty, Lady Brooke, 
Countess of Warwick, 
and the Duchess of Suth- 
erland is his own sister. 
The earl is married to 
a beautiful French wo- 
man, and had been an 
amateur actor long before he sought a regular engagement 


upon the stage. He is the editor and founder of a weekly called 
Scottish Life. 





LORD ROSSLYN. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARIY AND NAVY.—PLATE XVII.—A GROUP OF BAND MUSICIANS. 


Fig. 1 wears an army overcoat with two rows of buttons, sergeant’s chevrons, dark-blue trousers, undress cap having a lyre of white metal as device ; fur gaunt 
lets, sword and belt. : 

Fig. 2 wears a full dress single-breasted frock-coat of dark-blue cloth, nine buttons on the breast, piped down the front edges with white ; standing white cloth-faced 
collar ; skirt of coat, on each side of opening behind, to be faced with white cloth, ornamented with six buttons ; the edges of slit to be piped with white ; shoulder-straps 
of cloth the color of the facings, let into the shoulder seam, and to button at the collar seam with one button ; cuff facing of white cloth, finished with three buttons. The 
coat has also an ornamentation on the breast of braid of the same color as the facings, running from the buttons across the breast, the outer extremities terminating in 
‘herring bone” and the braid returning back to the buttons. Trousers of dark blue with two stripes, each one-half inch wide, conforming to color of facings. Gloves 
of Berlin. Helmet of black felt ; leather chin strap ; brass eagle, with lyre of white metal ; top-piece, plume-socket and ring all of brass. Horsehair plume, with cord 
and bands of color according to arm of service. 


Fig. 3 wears a dark-blue flannel blouse, trousers of a lighter shade with two one-half inch stripes, to match chevrons ; undress cap ; gloves of Berlin. 
T hia concludes the series of illustrations. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


‘* FORWARD MARCH !” - “* LEFT WHEEL !” 


‘* SIGHTING.” ‘*LOAD WITH SHRAPNEL !"—.SEE SHELL IN MANS dAND.) 


“TAKE YOUR POSITIONS '” ‘*GET READY TO FIRE !” 





. “ FIRE !” ‘“* UNLOAD !” 


HOW THE HAWTHORNE BATTERY FIGHTS. 


IN THE CONTEST WITH THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS, HEAVY GUNS CANNOT BE USED ON ACCOUNT OF THE ROUGHNESS OF THE COUNTRY, 
BUT A DETACHMENT OF THE SIXTH ARTILLERY, IN CHARGE OF LIEUTENANT HAWTHORNE, WITH THE LIGHT FIELD-PIECES 
FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE ASTOR BATTERY, HAS DONE NOBLE SERVICE. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE ‘*RICHARD III.” 


THE big Indiaman Richard III. was rolling slowly down the 
northeast trade-wind, one bright morning in October, twenty 
days out from Liverpool, bound for Calcutta. The captain had 
just gone below to get his sextant to take his noon-day observa- 
tion, and the mate was squinting and straining away at the 
sun with an old quadrant that made the bright orb of day 
dance and jump about the horizon in a most unaccountable 
manner. His features were undergoing alarming convulsions, 
and had it not been for the ample quid of totacco in bis cheek, 
the man at the wheel might have thought he was trying to bite 
off a large piece of the Tropic of Cancer. In fact, he was so 
engrossed in an astronomical feat that the man at the wheel 
took advantage of the opportunity to bite off a piece of ‘‘ navy 
plug” and expectorate voluminously into the corner of the 
wheel-house gratings. Then, wiping his mouth carefully with 
the back of his hand, he smiled complacently and cast his eye 
along the weather-leech of the mizzen skygail and let it wander 
down slowly over the whole vast fabric of stretching canvas 
until it rested upon the main deck. Heresomething attracted 
his attention, and he kept his gaze fixed sq long at one spot that 
the vessel luffed-to nearly three points before he knew what he 
was about, and, had the mate been less busjly occupied, he would 
have received a sharp reprimand. 

The objects that interested this toiler of the sea were the 
figures of two apprentice-boys engaged in a lively scuffle on the 
main deck, just behind the deck-house from where the mate 
stood. They clinched and pummeled one another lustily, but 
the bigger of the two was fast getting the best of it. 

The big boy was of stout build, and his sun-bronzed face was 
ugly with passion. The smaller one was a thin-faced little runt 
of a fellow, with big eyes and a mouth that drooped sadly at 
the corners. He was perfectly cool and tried to keep the big 
fellow off, every now and then lashing out with a right good 
will at his opponent’s “‘ side-lights”—parts of the human anat- 
omy known on shore as eyes. While this was going on and the 
helmsman’s attention was so dangerously diverted, a bow-legged 
form rushed suddenly up the starboard gangway, wielding a 
knotted ropes-end. This was the second mate, and he landed 
the ropes-end on the stern-sheets of the big boy with such a 
hearty good will that he turned with a yell and jumped out of 
the way of a second blow aimed at the same spot. 

‘* Now see here, ye young divvils,” said the second officer, 
trying to look severe, ‘‘if it’s fightin’ ye be after, jest wait till 
th’ watch ’s called an’ I'll see yez git enough, but mind yez wait 
till th’ bell strikes.” Saying this the good-natured second mate 
went back to his work. 

The big boy stood looking at his retreating figure a moment 
and then turned to his former opponent. 

‘* Pll bust yer yet, you see if I don’t. T’ll teach yer who’s 
goin’ ter run this here mess. [ll give yer er good one fer this.” 

‘* That’s all right, me boy ; Hi’ll see yer every time,” said the 
little fellow, as he started for his mess-kid. 

‘* Eight bells !” roared the captain from the poop. He had 
come on deck and “‘ taken the sun” while affairs were getting 
mixed forward. 

‘** Eight bells !” bawled the mate, with a quizzical look at his 
quadrant. 

‘* Eight bells !” echoed everybody forward, and a sailor struck 
them off in pairs on the ship’s bell with such vigor that the black 
cook popped his head out of the galley-door and grinned. Down 
the gangways trooped the starboard watch to the galley with 
their empty mess-kids, and as the cook, or ‘‘ doctor,” dealt out 
chunks of salt beef and pannikins of baked beans, they seated 
themselves about the deck and fo’castle to eat. The two boys 
who were fighting a few minutes before, and who belonged to 
different watches, now attacked their ‘‘ salt-junk” with vigor. 
The larger one, who was known as ‘ Bill” among his shipmates, 
had signed the ship’s articles as William Coleman. He was the 
son of a widow whose husband had died while the boy was an 
infant, leaving ber in moderate circumstances. William, how- 
ever, as he grew up, missed the restraint of a father’s care. Le 
refused to study, and worried his poor mother so that, at the 
advice of a brother—a clerk in a shipping-house—the boy was 
apprenticed to Captain Gantline, master and part owner of the 
good ship Richard III. 

Captain Gantline was an easy-going old skipper, and had the 
reputation of being a ‘‘father” to his crew. He was so good- 
natured, in fact, that when a thin-faced, half-starved-looking 
little orphan boy came on board his ship just before she sailed 
and told a pitiful story of suffering and hardship, and begged to 
be shipped, he so far gave way to his feelings of generosity—the 
shipping-master being a little bit unreliable as to a crew—that 
he had the boy ‘sign off” for his mess and a draught on the 
‘* slop-chest ” for a suit of clothes. This was the little fellow 
called Tom, who strove so hard to keep from being bullied 
out of a plug of tobacco—which the second mate had given 
him—by the big boy, Bill. Bill was inclined to hazing when- 
ever the opportunity offered, partly because he liked to bully a 
little, and partly because Tom showed fight whenever bullied 
beyond a certain limit. Tom always got the worst of a fracas, 
but he was just as ready for another as though the last licking 
was part of the ship’s discipline that he must submit to. Ie was 
used to hard knocks and physical suffering, but he had a large 
soul for so small a mite, and, although he fought desperately 
when driven to it, he bore no grudge against his tormentor after 
the fight was over. In fact, life seemed so much larger—now 
that be was a sailor—that the little mean things he suffered in 
the fo'castle seemed insignificant to him. 

So he thought this day, or evening, rather, as the ship was 
running merrily along through the tropics, a few degrees north 
of the equator. The yards were braced sharp up on the port 
tack -as the trade-wind was well to the southward of east at 
this season—and the ship heeled over slightly and rose and fell 
with a steady motion as she rushed along through the moonlit 
waters. Tom’s watch was on deck, and he leaned over the 
knight- heads and watched the silvery foam go roaring off from 
the cut-water and waste itself in a shower of sparkling gems on 
either bow. It was a beautiful night. The tropic moon, right 
over the end of the main royal-yard, cast long shadows on the 
huge fabric of canvas. The horizon was shaded in a thick haze, 


as is often the case in the tropics, but the sky overhead was 
cloudless. The soft hum of the trade-wind in the rigging and 
the swash of water, coupled with the steady rise and fall of the 
ship, produced a soothing effect on the tired body, so more than 
once Tom caught himself nodding. He felt in his pocket and 
took out the piece of plug-tobacco the second mate had given 
him and bit off a chew to keep his jaws moving. He did not 
care much for the tobacco, but all sailors chewed, and although 
Bill had jeered at him and tried to take it away, he kept it and 
determined to be a thorough sailor. He had been given a 
chance to become a man, and he would fight for it and do the 
best he could. What if his mother could see him now—on a 
clipper-ship—sometimes aloft on the dizzy yard-arm with those 
same wonderful fellows she used to read to him about in story- 
books before her last sickness! Then his thoughts wandered to 
a lonely churchyard in the suburbs of the great English city 
where he had spent many bitter hours near a low mound. 
‘*Come out o’ that, you little lubber,” growled a voice in his 
ear. ‘* You sleepy-headed little swab! It’s a good thing I ain’t 
the mate, or you would learn something.” 

‘*T ain’t asleep,” said Tom, turning to meet his old enemy. 
‘*T was jest watchin’ the water.” 

‘None o’ yer gammon ter me; eight bells struck an’ yer 
watch gone below half-hour ago. Gimme a chew 0’ yer ter- 
backer, or I'll ask the mate what yer doin’ here.” 

Tom was half-afraid he would, so he handed him his plug. 
Bill bit off a piece and quietly put the rest in bis pocket as he 
walked away. 

Tom was afraid to do anything for fear Bill would tell the 
mate that he was asleep while helping to stand with the lookout 
on the top-gallant fo’castle, so without making any noise he 
turned in. As he slept he dreamed that he stood on the edge of 
a precipice and slipped and fell over—down—down—until with 
a mighty crash—“‘ Bang !"—he awoke amid the cries of frantic 
men and the thundering crash of grinding timbers. He leaped 
to the deck in time to see the foremast go splintering over the 
side, carrying the main-topmast and everything forward along 
with it. A great shadow h-ng over the ship as she heeled over 
to starboard, and on it he recognized the forms of men. It was 
black-dark on deck, but he knew that they bad been run down. 
Tn a few moments the black shadow drifted off into the gloom, 
and he heard the voice of Captain Gantline calling out to ‘‘ clear 
away the boats.” 

In a few minutes the men had recovered from their panic 
and went to work with a will to get the boats ready to put over- 
board, while the captain, second mate, and carpenter climbed 
over the wreckage forward and tried to see what damage had 
been done. Almost immediately the ship began to settle by the 
head, and they came aft again. 

‘*Overboard with those boats! Now, bullies, bear a hand,” 
came the cheery voice of the mate, and in a few minutes the 
long-boat and two cutters were over the side and being rapidly 
filled with the few passengers and crew. The cabin steward 
and cook threw in what hard bread and other food they could 
lay hands on, but even as they worked the ship’s head settled 
rapidly until the main deck was awash amidships. 

‘* Come, get those boats clear of the ship,” roared old Captain 
Gantline, as he stood calmly on the break of the poop. The 
men, however, needed no urging, and they scrambled over the 
rail into the boats, the mates taking the two cutters. As the 
water came over the deck the captain called: ‘‘ All hands clear 
of the ship”; then, dropping into the stern of the long-boat, he 
shoved off. He had barely gotten clear of the side when two- 
forms appeared on deck carrying a ‘‘ breaker” full of water. 
They were the two boys, Tom and Bill ; the mate had sent to 
get the keg filled, and they had been left behind in the excite- 
ment. They rushed to the port quarter, which was now high in 
the air, and leaned over the rail. 

‘* Throw a line, and be quick about it,” came a deep voice 
from the gloom astern, and Tom, taking the spanker sheet-rope, 
threw the end as far as he could toward the shadow, and took a 
turn on a cleat. 

‘*Come, hurry up, there!” came the voice from below, as 
Tom started over the rail—then he checked himself. 

‘* You fust, Bill ; you got er mother,” he said. 

Bill grabbed the line and disappeared over the rail. 

‘* Let go,” roared the voice of the captain, as Tom sprang 
upon the rail to follow Bill, but at that instant the ship, stand- 
ing almost on end, gave a headlong plunge and vanished in a 
whirl of seething water. The man in the bow of the long-boat 
had hardly time to grab Bill by the collar and “* let go” the rope 
to keep from being dragged after the sinking ship. 

‘‘ Where’s the other ?” asked the captain, as he stood in the 
stern of the boat—but no one answered. They rowed about 
through the floating wreckage for a quarter of an hour, but 
found nothing human, and they finally stood for the lights of 
the vessel that had run them down. THORNTON J. HaIns. 
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The Water-tramps of Florida. 


A BEAUTIFUL MARINE FLOWER THAT INTERFERES WITH THE 
NAVIGATION OF THE St. JOHN’S RIVER—OTHER ANNoy 
ING FLORAL TRAMPS. 


THERE is a distinct order of the tramp family found in the 
St. John’s River, Florida. This must seem incredible, as tramps 
are supposed to possess a strong aversion to water ; besides, how 
can human beings make their homes in the same element wit}; 
alligators, bream, and bass? But tramps need not all be huma; 
beings, and my tramps do love water, and live in it. 

The pathos of the vegetable world is more easily recogniz 
than its humor. Few of us have not been touched to see, 
some poor window, a handful of starveling plants leaning 
the brief glimpse of sunshine caught once a day 

But while such touches of sadness in the vegetable world a 
readily perceived, its humor is not so often apparent ; but t] 
tramps of the St. John’s can well illustrate it. They are a flo 
ing population ; but their nomadic habits make them far m 
interesting than they would be if living in a commonplace, st: 
at-home fashion, like the cat-tails and lily-pads that they o- 
sionally spend the night with. The water-hyacinths that thro 
the St. John’s River are my tramps. 

Many of you have seen the handsome, vividly green, a: 
live-looking plants, bearing in blooming-time a rich profusiv 
of silvery-purple or lavender-colored flowers, like delicate lilivs 
They lift their thick oval leaves and fragile blossoms well abo\; 
the sweep of the water, but keep the heavy and succulent pois 
half, and often wholly, submerged. Those podsseem to perform 
the secondary office of pouches for carrying sustenance from 
place to place in their rovings. The roots are long, fine, hair 
like, dark brown, and very abundant, a single plant floating 
inverted often weirdly suggesting the head of a drowned gir|. 
From among these copious finer roots, which drink in the plant's 
food from the water, there shoots out here and there a longer 
and thicker runner, or tap, of delicate cream color. 

The single flowers are more lily-like than hyacinthine ; but 
they grow in racemes, and the thickset clusters justify the 
name. I have often counted from twelve to twenty bells on 
one stalk. The petals are six in number from each calyx— 
fragile, sheer, with rarely beautiful veinings of deeper purple 
upon the prevailing lavender. The uppermost petal of each 
bloom, standing in a natural position, has in its centre a golden 
eye, with radiate peacock-blue markings encircling it. This 
peculiarity adds greatly to the beauty of the flowers. Serious 
charges are being brought with more and more importunity 
against the water-hyacinth, and legislation has been invoked 
more than once to clear the St. John’s of them. They are im 
peding navigation to such an extent that another step will put 
the State in arms against them, as Massachusetts is against the 
gypsy moth. It is urged that nothing short of total extermina- 
tion will serve any good purpose ; for they multiply with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and the dense clusters can quickly congregate in 
masses so thick and extensive as greatly to retard a boat's prog 
ress. Boatmen find them the most formidable foe they have to 
encounter in this mild climate. 

It is ‘smooth sailing,” in truth, down the placid stream, be- 
tween beautiful banks perpetually verdant with palm, palmetto, 
bamboo, wild oleander, chaparrals of laurel, and other semi- 
tropical flora, until our vessel encounters a dense green island 
of the roving plants. New passengers stare amazed to see the 
boat pushing straight against what appears to them a bit of 
land in the stream, while old Florida travelers look on with un 
derstanding, but interest. It seems novel, indeed, to plow one’s 
way through these drifting islands, watch them part and sink, 
and then reappear and reunite behind the vessel. They do, in 
very truth, ‘‘ bob up serenely”; for they seem utterly unhurt 
by the passage of the heaviest steamer across them. But thie 
boat’s crew is not serene ; speed is lost, the wheels clogged, the 
captain’s temper gone, and the steersman angry as a hornet. 

When you reflect that these beautiful, deceptive green 
stretches may last for miles sometimes, you can see how muc!: 
evil may be accomplished even by the best-natured tramps, anid 
how urgent has become the need of an appropriation large 
enough to suppress the vagrants. Yet the humor of the situa- 
tion impresses us again. Say we take next day’s steamer down 
the St. John’s and look out for our islands ; we may not see a 
single one at its station of yesterday. Wemay meet them far- 
ther down or up the river, according to wind and tide, or we 
may strain our eyes in vain for the glint of the green; they 
have drifted far across some of the lakes into which the river 
constantly widens, and perhaps are sleeping peacefully in sunny 
coves and bayous. They can vanish in a night, like the gypsy 
tents, and can come back as quickly and gayly. A poor fellow 
in a government light-boat out in the middle of one of the wide 
lakes, or in a fishing-shanty built upon piles driven into the lake- 
bed, may go to sleep at night, after looking out lonesomely ani 
longingly across the waste of dark water around his uncon- 
genial home ; he may wake up next morning with a beauteous 
lawn, soft, verdant, and be- 
sprinkled with blue lily-blooms, 
encircling his place and stretch 
ing out until it joins itself to the 
verdure of the far-away shore. 
This is but a piece of the playful 
mockery of the St. John’s jovial 
Bohemians, 

One of the natives on shore 
told me, the past winter, that he 
and his neighbors up and down 
the stream have yet heavier 
damage-charges against the hya- 
cinths. The succulent pods iuto 
which each standard or stem en- 
larges, just before the rounded 
leaf is formed, are a toothsome 
morsel to cattle, and they will 
wade far out into the water for 
such choice meals, frequently 
going beyond their depth and 
being drowned, or else getting in 
reach of the huge alligators that 
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infest the deeper waters. But I'am undecided whether toblame 
the hyacinths or the cows for such losses. 
the latter to come out and eat them ? 

But the bream and trout, the perch, pickerel, shad, and bass 
do dearly love these roving plants, and for a different, more 
delicate, and immaterial reason than that which inspires the 
affection of the cattle. What beds and bowers the finny creat- 
ures can have, out in the deepest water, yet shadowed and 
secret, green-arched by thick oval leaves above, and softly 
lapped by the floating, tress-like roots of the hyacinths! I have 
fished successfully for hours out on the lakes, with my canoe 
driven into one of these yielding islands. I hold my line in my 
hand and, leaning to various points from the boat’s side, part 
the seemingly impenetrable mat of foliage until I find the water 
in an aperture large enough for my minnow to drop in. Soon I 
draw up a magnificent bass or some kinsman of his, floundering 
through the parting plants and blossoms, and landing protest- 
ingly in my’ boat. The sport is delightful, the surroundings 
pleasing. Across in the reeds the marsh-hens and wild geese are 
calling ; teal, gannet, and cranes fly overhead from time to 
time, tempting the sportsman’s gun ; among the lily-pads close 
to shore the silver heron picks his dainty way, the glittering 
crest which is his fatal gift of beauty inviting death from every 
weapon he gets in range of ; while here and there between my 
canoe and every shore hang lazily together little gatherings of 
the St. John’s tramps. 

It has been scarcely more than two years since this river was 
the only one that could boast of such scenes. But vagrancy, 
like other fascinating vices, spreads amazingly. While in 
Florida a year ago we were surprised to see the water-hya- 
cinths in the Withlacoochee, near the Gulf of Mexico. Nor is 
that all: during January and February of the present year we 
camped on the picturesque Caloosahatchee. How great was our 
surprise, on looking out in the early morning after making 
camp at night on one of the ‘“‘ Beautiful Islands,” to find what 
appeared to be a flower-strewn green causeway leading from 


Do the flowers urge 


our island to the next. When the tide turned out this causeway . 


resolved itself into a floating island of hyacinths and moved 
gracefully down stream. The upper Caloosahatchee has become 
thickly populated with the vagrants in a short time, and its 
creeks and bayous are badly blockaded by them. I find here 
a new variety of tramp affiliating with these: it is the water- 
lettuce, a floating plant that grows in bunches resembling our 
largest garden lettuce, and has thick, coarse leaves roughly 
fluted, and no bloom. It is not so hardy as the hyacinth, and 
multiplies far less rapidly. 

There is a flag-lily here, with blooms both of blue and yel- 
low, that strangely illustrates a moral principle: ‘ Eyil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” Left to itself, this lily is 
a well-behaved creature of the most domestic habits ; but let it 
once get in the company of the idle knights of the stream, it 
immediately cuts loose from stable ties and takes up thenceforth 
a wandering existence with the tramps. 

Florida cannot afford to allow her most important rivers to 
be blocked up in such a fashion. The problematic question of 
what steps the government will take next to exterminate these 
fascinating pests is arousing widespread interest and attentioa. 

Leonora BEocK ELLIs. 


Life on a [Model Transport.—No. V. 


THE CHIEF OF POLICE ON BOARD THE ‘‘SHERMAN” AND A 


GLIMPSE OF THE Way IN WHICH HE Dip His PEcwuL- 
IAR WORK. 


On BoarpD UNITED States TRANSPORT ‘‘ SHERMAN,” IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, February 18th, 1899.—‘‘ Police” is a word 
which we understand very well on shore. On Uncle Sam’s 
army transports the ‘‘police officer” is a brand - new institu- 
tion. His work is exacting, and of the utmost importance. In 
the case of the Sherman, the health and lives of some 2,000 peo- 
ple are staked on his efficiency. Lieutenant Arthur Cranston, 
of the Seventeenth United States Infantry, is police officer for 
the duration of the trip. He is excused from the performance 
of all other military duties, and is responsible only to Colonel 
John H. Page, of the Third United States Infantry, command- 
ing officer of the ship. In a few words, the duty of a police offi- 
cer on an army transport is to see that the men obey all the reg- 
ulations concerning the care of the decks, their quarters, mess 
deck, lavatories, etc. It seems like a light task, does it? With 
1,700 enlisted men on board—many of them newly-joined re- 
cruits with few soldierly ideas as yet—it is only by incessant 
vigilance, good judgment, and quick perception that Lieutenant 
Cranston is able to keep things up to the notch which insures 
the greatest amount of health and well-being to the troops. As 


* the lieutenant himself expresses it: ‘‘If this transport reaches 


Manila without a single case of sickness due to uncleanliness, 
that will be the best possible proof of duty done.” 

In order to accomplish all this the lieutenant makes seven 
trips a day through all the parts of the ship occupied by the en- 
listed men. These trips are not made at stated times, as it is much 
better to come when least expected, for the men are required al- 
ways to have their quarters in a condition close to perfection, 
and it is a part of the police officer's duty to catch them nap- 
ping if hecan. Nowhere in the world does the chief of police 
have a larger proportion of the population engaged in helping 
him keep order. In the first place, the lieutenant has a sergeant- 
of-police and a corporal-of-police, whose details to that work last 
during the entire trip. Besides, he has, for the proper perform- 
ance of the day’s work, the entire body of the ‘old guard,” 
consisting of nine non-commissioned officers and seventy-four 
men. Outside of this regular police force, each of the sixteen 
companies has a non-commissioned officer and two room order- 
lies to look after company quarters, and this additional force is 
under the superintendence of the police officer. 

Let us go around with Lieutenant Cranston on one of his 
trips. It is exactly 2.30 in the afternoon when we start. First 
down on to the spar-deck we go, across the deck and into the 
lavatories aft. A corporal and ten men are stationed here to 
look after matters. There are dozens of hand bowls in which 
the men wash. Each man, after washing, is required to run the 
water out of the bowl, clean the bow] with a piece of waste, and 
otherwise leave things immaculate behind him. If he does not 
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do this it is the duty of one of the men of the police detail to order 
him to. If the soldieris rash enough to “ talk back,” he is placed 
under arrest. The corporal and his men of the police detail are 
held responsible for the carrying out of these orders. 

At first all of the bowls seem to be as clean as orders de- 
mand. Soon, however, the lieutenant sights a bowl in which 
the water has been left standing ; close to it is another, empty, 
but with a rim of dirt all around the inside of the bowl ; an- 
other untidy soldier has left spots of dirty water on the bank in 
which the bowl sets. Lieutenant Cranston calls the corporal in 
charge of the detail here. The corporal hurries up, saluting. 
In crisp tones his superior officer calls his attention to these 
minor defects, and adds : 

‘* Have your men clean up at once.” 

The corporal murmurs something about all his men having 
been excused for a little while. 

‘* Why did you do that, corporal? If you were in charge of 
the guard would you relieve all of your guard at the same 
time ?” 

‘** No, sir.” 

‘* Then never relieve all of your detail here, after this.” 

Shower-baths and closets are next inspected with searching 
gaze. Fortunately for the corporal’s peace of mind these de- 
tails have been properly attended to. Then down on to the 
mess-deck we go, and here things are being cleaned up at a 
great rate. Though there is some wet on the floor here, and a 
few bits of refuse lying about, it has but recently gotten there, 
and already men are working like beavers, with mops and 
brushes, cleaning up. But one blue-bloused boy, with a lan- 
guid expression, is sitting by, holding the handle of a rubber 
scraper. 

‘*What are you doing here? Can’t you find enough to do ?” 
questions the lieutenant. 

Rising, the young man attempts to explain. His explanation 
tends to confirm the lieutenant’s suspicion that he has been 
shirking. The sergeant in charge here is called over. 

** Sergeant, this man has been shirking. See that he has an 
hour of extra police duty to-night.” 

Poor “ rooky ” doesn’t look pleased at this, but it’s business, for 
shirkers can’t. be tolerated in the army where there is work to 
be done, and after a few doses of this mild but summary justice 
‘‘rooky ” will probably be cured of laziness in the discharge of 
his duty. Here some refuse food is found on the deck. It has 
to be cleaned up at once. Here some dirty water is discovered, 
stagnant, near one of the scuppers. It has to be swept out. 

When all is found to be thoroughly tidy here, or is ordered to 
be made so at once, we pass down toa berth-deck below. ‘ At- 
tention !” commands a corporal who catches sight of shoulder- 
straps, and all the soldiers who are lounging about immediately 
uncover and stand at position of a soldier, while the lieutenant 
scans the floors and pries under berths in search of any sign of 
untidiness. He notices that the ventilation is good, but never- 
theless calls the corporal in charge of these quarters and asks 
him how the men find the ventilation. It is reported good ; 
there are no repairs needed here, and no complaints to be made 
to the police officer about anything. With a last look at the 
tidy surroundings, the lieutenant says : 

‘*Corporal, these quarters are in splendid condition,” and 
that is praise not bestowed except where well merited. The 
corporal in charge of another set of quarters is not so fortunate. 
Here some dirt and scraps of paper are found to be on the floor 
and under the berths. This corporal is ordered to set his two 
room orderlies at work cleaning up the slight muss. 

‘That may seem a little bit fussy,” the lieutenant explains 
aside to me, ‘‘ but where little dirt is never allowed, much can- 
not accumulate.” 

Some dirt and wet have been tracked down the companion- 
way stairs. It isn’t much, but men are set to clean it. Dirt has 
no better show on a troop-ship than snow has in Beelzebub’s do- 
main. Nor is cleanliness alone aimed at. As the lieutenant 
passes through the ship he tells the first sergeant of each com- 
pany about a neworder. On Wednesday and Saturday, between 
ten and two, the lower berths must be taken out and placed on 
the upper. The floor must then be dry-swept, after which carbo- 
creosol,a powerful disinfectant, is to be used at the rate of two 
tablespoonfuls to the pail of water. This is to be sprinkled over 
the berth-decks, and, after being allowed to partly dry, must be 
swept out. Down one of the forward companionway hatches 
goes the lieutenant. At the foot of the stairs a number of sol- 
diers are seated, but they spring quickly up and stand at atten- 
tion—all but one. He sits munching a bit of hard-tack. 

‘“‘See here, my man,” summons the lieutenant, ‘‘don’t you 
know that you’ve no right to eat on the berth deck ?’ The man 
evidently does know it, but, in his confusion, shakes his head. 

‘Go to your first sergeant and report that I have placed you 
under arrest in quarters, and intend to prefer charges against 
you,” is the quickly delivered ultimatum. The offense not being 
a vicious one, the soldier is not sent to the brig. He will be 
allowed to go to the mess-deck for his meals, will have a two 
hours’ allowance of time on deck each day for fresh air and ex- 
ercise, but he is under arrest just the same, and will be haled 
before summary court. There he will be fined a few dollars, un- 
doubtedly, and will understand, after this, that regulations are 
made to be obeyed. Bits of decaying food lying about are a 
menace to health in tropical latitudes, and some severity must 
be dealt out to the soldier whose indifference imperils his com- 
rades and himself, Private Blank’s fate will go the rounds of 
the company, and eating in sleeping quarters will be abandoned 
in this part of the ship hereafter. 

And so the rounds go on, with here a rebuke and there a word 
of praise. There is no undue severity in the lieutenant’s disci- 
pline, but he is determined that the men shall keep their quar- 
ters clean and obey the regulations, and the soldier who is care- 
legs must be taught by the object-lesson method. Praise comes 
just as quickly as censure ; it rests with the soldier to decide 
which he wants. As the lieutenant steps out on deck after the 
lagt visit of inspection he notes that it is half-past three. An 
hour has been occupied by the round of visits, and there are 
seven of these inspections a day. Later on to-night, after taps 
have sounded, and the men are in their berths, the lieutenant 
will take what he calls a ‘‘smoke-chase.” Smoking is forbidden 
on the berth-decks, but he who has to be in his berth and does 
not feel sleepy is tempted to take a smoke on the sly. Live coals 


might start a fire, and a fire would be certain. to start a panic. 
So the lieutenant will go gliding through, and the first soldier he 
catches taking a surreptitious smoke will be put under arrest, 
with the certainty of parting with a few dollars of his pay at the 
dictum of summary court. 

The Third Infantry band is playing as we step on deck. At 
the end of the concert the musicians rise and begin the strains of 
“The Star-spangled Banner.” At that every one is supposed to 
stand, with hat off. Lieutenant Cranston’s eye rests on one sol- 
dier who, with hat on, is seated, puffing out clouds of smoke from 
a pipe, and, withal, grinning as if the display of patriotism 
amuses him. He is disobeying regulations as well as sentiment 
in what is, to a soldier, a most flagrant way. As the soldier 
belongs to the Third, the lieutenant calls to bim the attention 
of an officer of that regiment. The soldier will be tried, and 
expend a part of his month’s pay for the lesson. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Cranston finds a steamer-chair and 
sinks into it. He will soon have to start on another inspection, 
and in the meantime he is trying to think of the slightest detail 
of police work in which he may have been lax so far in the day. 
If any fellow thinks life in the army is easy, it is too bad that he 
cannot serve seven weeks as chief of police on a transport under 
the new regulations. H, Irvine Hancock. 


Welcome Home the “ Raleigh.”’ 


Let the homeward pennant fly ' 
Set the bugles blowing ! 
White meridians lift and lie 
In the long wake flowing ; 
Through the gates of Singapore, 
Up the dead Egyptian shore— 
Till the blue Atlantic flashes 
Where the foeman sits in ashes. 


Bear the flag of battle West- 
Lit with tropic glory ! 
Every billow’s feathery crest 
Whispers on the story; 
How the stars of freedom shone 
Through the darkness of Luzon, 
When the wrath of dumb endurance 
Smote Iberia‘s vain assurance. 


From the ramparts of Kearsarge 

To the twilight glowing 
Down the dim Pacific marge, 

Set the bugles blowing ! 

Grim and strong, 

As one to smite ancient wrong and folly, 

Swift and sure, and brave and true, 

Valiant ship and valiant crew— 
Welcome home the Raleigh / 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


How Dewey Received the News. 


THE CABLEGRAM ANNOUNCING HIS PROMOTION TO THE RANK 
oF ADMIRAL IMPATIENTLY AWAITED. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, March 6th, 1899.—I had the 
good fortune to be aboard the flag-ship Olympia Friday, March 
3d, at 4:30 Pp. M., when Admiral Dewey received the first cable- 
gram confirming the favorable action of the Senate upon his 
appointment as admiral. Only a few moments previously Cap- 
tain Lamberton’s face was rather long, for he feared the Sen 
ate would not pass upon the nomination at this session. ‘‘ Only 
two days more, and one of them Sunday,” said Captain Lam- 
berton. Just then an orderly entered the captain's apartments. 
‘“‘T have to report, sir, the admiral’s boat is alongside,” the 
orderly rattled off, in a machine-like monotone. The captain 
left us and went to the gangway to receive the admiral. Mr. 
John Barrett, our ex-minister to Siam, was with me at the time, 
and we heard Captain Lamberton tell Admiral Dewey that there 
was a cablegram for him which had just been sent out by Cap- 
tain Baurrenstreuther, of the port. An orderly was dispatched 
for it, and seemed to be a long time gone, for I imagine Admiral 
Dewey’s intuitive powers were at work, and he suspected the 
truth. 

“That fellow’s a mighty long time about it,” the admiral 
broke out impatiently. 

Soon, however, he returned, and after Captain Lamberton 
had offered his congratulations, Mr. Barrett and myself were 
invited aft, by the gangway, where the admiral still stood. He 
greeted us in his usual cordial manner, and then I had the honor 
of being the first civilian to offer my congratulations. 

‘‘ Captain Lamberton has told you,” Admiral Dewey replied. 
‘* Have you seen the telegram ?” 

I answered in the negative, and the admiral spoke up: 

‘‘ Orderly, hand me that message. Here it is,” he added, en- 
thusiastically. ‘It’s from Hearst ; the Journal is, as usual, 
ahead,” said the admiral, smiling. ‘‘I think I will preserve the 
dispatch for myself. It’s the best news I have had.” 

The dispatch congratulated Admiral Dewey upon the Sen- 
ate’s confirmation of his appointment, and added that the 
writer, W. R. Hearst, hoped to see him live to enjoy the highest 
honor the people could bestow upon him—the Presidency of the 
United States—despite his unwillingness. 

Admiral Dewey is a thorough American and did not attempt 
to disguise his pleasure at the receipt of the good news, in which 
we all shared with good wishes. Nor in the excitement of the 
moment did he forget his guests. He congratulated Mr. Bar- 
rett upon his addresses in Shanghai, Kobe, and Hong-Kong, and 
told him that he had preserved the papers containing his re- 
marks, to lay them before the Philippine commission. General 
Anderson’s yacht came alongside, and as the general came 
aboard we beat a retreat, leaving them together. 

é E. WILDMAN. 


A Wonderful 1to-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book galled ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: “I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” Edition limited. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ATTENDING FLEET AS If PASSED THE CITY FRONT IN A HEAVY RAIN. 
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*RALEIGH'S” MARINES “ aT QUAI 


CAPTAIN COGHLAN AND THE OTHER OFFICERS OF THE ‘‘ RALEIGH.”—Photograph lu Hemment 


THE BRAVE GUN-CAPTAINS OF THE ‘* RALEIGH.”—Photograph by Hemment. 
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EIGH,” BOATSMAN’S MATE, 8. J. SKOU. 


WELCOME TO THE ‘* RALEIGH.” 


D ENTAUFASM, THE FIRST FIGHTING VESSEL FROM DEWEY’S FLEET TO REACH THE UNITED STATES.—{SEE PaGE 354.] 


M THE ‘ORs 


ARRIVAL OF MAYOR VAN WYCK AND THE RECEPTION PARTY TO GREET THE “ RALEIGH.” 
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The League Island Navy Yar. 


Tue GREAT STORE HOUSE OF THE NAVY AT PHILADELPHIA, 
WHERE ALL or UNCLE Sam’s War-sHips COULD FIND 
PLENTY OF Room TO ANCHOR— IMPROVEMENTS Go- 
ING ON. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 30th, 1899.—After more than twenty- 
five years of ownership, the government has at last awakened 
to the immense strategic value of League Island as a naval sta- 
tion, and Congress during its recent session appropriated $800,- 
000 for a new dry-dock and nearly $900,000 for improvements 
to be made during the present year. The improvement ap- 
propriation, although just about half the sum included in the 
recommendations of the yard officials, will go far toward the 
inauguration of a number of changes that will, in time, make 
the station second only to the one at Brooklyn. League Island 
is just beyond the city line of Philadelphia at the south, and up 
to 1873 was city property. Then, in a fit of abstraction, Phila- 
delphia became generous, turned the land over to the, govern- 
ment, and has regretted it ever since. So desirable is the loca- 
tion that many ship-building concerns would have given millions 
for it as a location for their plants. After erecting a few build- 
ings on the island, the department practically abandoned it, 
and, until seven or eight years ago, it remained without a sea- 
wall and even wharfless. ‘ 

The station proper is in the precise shape of a half-moon, the 
circular section of which is formed by the Delaware, which, 
shortly before it reaches the island, turns from a southerly 
course gradually westward, diverging again toward the south 
a mile after the island is passed. A body of water known as the 
back channel, narrow, and at low tide little more than a slough, 
until it was dredged, forms the flat section of the half-moon. 
The entire property, which begins just before the island is 
reached by the highway, includes about 920 acres, all but 117 
acres of which was originally aswamp. About 400 acres of the 
balance were inclosed in dikes, drained, and then filled in. Sev- 
eral hundred acres more are now being redeemed, and will be 
high and dry within another year. Only one other naval sta- 
tion—Mare Island—covers so much territory, and that has a 
much greater percentage of swamp. 

When the back channel is dredged as deep and as far east as 
is planned, every one of Uncle Sam’s war-vessels can be stored 
away at this station alone, and there would be room for half a 
bundred more, so great will be the wharfage. Approach to it is 
now gained from the sea by a twenty-six-foot channel over 
shoal spots, and soon the channel will be thirty feet deep, ad- 
mitting even the heaviest of battle-ships. One immense advan- 
tage, not shared by any other big navy yard in the country, 
lics in the fact that the water surrounding the island, being 
fresh, does not injure the steel ships’ hulls nearly as much as salt 
water ; neither can barnacles accumulate. This could not have 
been demonstrated to better advantage than during the recent 
war, when several old monitors, pulled from the mud in the 
back channel, where they had been lying for a number of years, 
were found, upon being sprayed with a hose in the dry-dock, to 
be in as good condition as the day they were constructed. 

Entrance to the naval station is gained by means of .a broad 
highway, which is really a continuation of Broad Sireet, in this 
city. On either side of the highway leading into and through 
the navy yard are erected the department buildings. Standing 
flosest to the entrance, on the left as you enter, is the yard 
and docks building, of brick and stone. Farther, on the same 
side cf the way, is the steam-engineering building. At the 
right, diagonally across and close to the water-front, is located 
the iron-plating shop, a strong brick, stone, and steel structure, 
in which all repair plates are made. The old dry-dock, built of 
timber, too short and too narrow to hold a battle-ship, lies about 
a hundred yards to the west and parallel with the main,avenue. 
At the north of the dry-dock, and but a short distance away, is 
a big store building, which also contains the naval constructor’s 
offices. Numerous temporary frame buildings, with blacksmith- 
shops and store-rooms, are scattered about in the immediate 
vicinity of the water-front. 

So greatly was the appropriation needed for improvements 
to the station that scarcely had Congress passed the bill before 
the work was under way. Detailed plans for these improve- 
ments have now been completed. At the water-front, to the 
east of the main avenue, ground bas been broken for the new 
ordnance building, and before the summer is ended a handsome 
structure of brick, steel, and terra-cotta will have been com- 
pleted. At present the ordnance department is doubled up 
in the steam-engineering building. 

But it is in the proposed new dry-dock that the hopes of all 
the officials in the yard are centred. It took years of work, 
many delegations from this city to Washington, and several 
visits by the Secretary of the Navy to League Island, before the 
project was successfully started on it way. The proposed dock 
will be located a thousand feet west of the old dock. It will be 
700 feet long, sufficient for many years to hold the biggest war- 
ships ; seventy-five feet wide at the bottom, and thirty feet deep. 
Although under the conditions existing a stone dock would be 
easier to build, and far more substantial, economic reasons have 
forced a timber structure upon the station. 

Within the coming year four of the temporary buildings in 
the yard are to be replaced with substantial brick, stone, and 
steel structures. All of these new buildings are to be erected on 
the space of 1,000 feet between the new and the old dry-docks. 
They will comprise a plate-bending shop, a new saw-mill, ma- 
chine shops, boiler shops, and foundries—in short, everything 
necessary for the quick repair of a vessel hurried into either 
one of the dry-docks. A locomotive crane will be constructed 
to run about both docks. A new fire-proof storehouse, to cost 
$45,000, is included in the plans of expansion, together with four 
new dwellings for officers’ quarters. The latter will probably be 
constructed on the river-front, to the east of the main avenue. 

White these improvements are being inade about the river- 
front work will be in steady progress along the back channel. 
Four steel storehouses are to be erected there for 1\ae supply of 
the war-ships moored near by; $100,000 will be expend 1 in the 
erection of a sea-wall on either side of the channel, and »125,000 
bas been apportioned for the extension of the reserve-basin. 
When the dredging is finished the channel will be 4,500 feet 
long, extending from the Schuylkill at the west to the main 
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avenue at the east. The widening of the entrance to the yard 
and of the causeway leading over the back channel is also con- 
templated during the year, at a cost of $113,000. The Reading 
and Pennsylvania railroads will both extend their tracks to the 
yard entrance this summer, and the government will complete 
a line to the storehouses. This item promises to foot up $20,000. 

Although these improvements are the limit of the budget for 
1899, it has been determined to ask the government for an ap- 
propriation of $1,600,000 to carry on the work in 1900, One of 
the plans that is expected to go through looks to the erection 
of marine barracks. The present barracks are located at the 
immediate entrance to the yard, and are narrow and stuffy. 
It is proposed to make this naval station one of the greatest 
marine rendezvous in the country, and to transfer these ship 
policemen across the back channel on to the island proper.’ A 
big field, level as a ball-room floor and covered in the summer 
by a beautiful sward, is there. This will be utilized as a drill- 
ground, the first the League Island marines have ever had. 

The part taken by the League Island yard in the war was 
characteristic. The blowing up of the Maine found Captain 
(now Commodore) Silas Casey commandant of the station. But 
three or four hundred men were employed, a few in this anda 
few in that department, just enough to do the routine work. 
Moored in the back channel, with skeleton crews aboard, were 
the commerce-destroyers Minneapolis and Columbia. Eight 
old monitors, the Canonicus, Catskill, Montauk, Nahant, Ma- 
hopac, Manhattan, Lehigh, and the Jason, battle- scarred, 
dingy, loaded down with old chains and looking like floating 
junk-shops, were also there. The ram Katahdin and the dou- 
ble-turret monitor Miantonomoh, out of commission and out of 
repair, lay along the river-front. The receiving-ship Richmond 
had but a handful of sailors aboard. But in a day all that was 
changed. With the rumors of approaching war 1,300 men were 
added to the construction department ; the ordnance depart- 
ment was increased by 150 men, the steam-engineering by 300, 
the yards and docks by 150, the equipment department by 100. 

The commerce-destroyers were rushed into shape ; the old 
monitors were dragged out, new engines put into five of them, 
and all of them were re-decked. The monitor Ajax, used by 
the New Jersey naval militia at Camden, was equipped, and the 
Katahdin and the Miantonomoh were practically rebuilt in- 
side. Then work upon outside ships was begun. The new com- 
posite gun-boat Princeton, now at Manila, but then just finished 
at a Camden yard, was equipped and, armed ; P. A. B. Widen- 
er’s yacht, the Josephine, was transformed into the cruiser 
Viwen in time to participate in the Santiago campaign ; the 
yacht Dorothea and the cruiser Peoria were practically rebuilt 
and equipped ; the tanker Luciline was made into the water- 
boat Arethusa; the collier Justin was partly reconstructed, 
turned into a collier, and is now on her way to Dewey; the tugs 
Samoset, Modoc, Massasoit, and the fish-commission boat Fish 
Hawk were armed and hurried South ; the refrigerating-ship 
Supply was given her cold-storage plant, and the Philadelphia 
ice-boat No. 3 was made into a war-vessel, turned over to the 
Pennsylvania Naval Reserves, and rushed away. 

Night and day the yard was alive with workmen ; Sundays 
were not days of rest. And, while all this was going on in the 
mechanical departments, crews were being shipped aboard the 
receiving-ship Richmond and hurried here, there, and every- 
where along the Atlantic seaboard. Most of the firemen em- 
ployed in the navy are Philadelphians, and each day a con- 
tingent of this class was hustled toa needed point. But now, 
since the repairs to war-ships damaged during the war have 
all been completed, League Island is settling back to its old 
occupation—that of being the navy’s storehouse for vessels not 
in active service. In the back channel now rest, in addition 
to the old monitors, to which several have been added, the cruis- 
ers Yankee and Minneapolis, the ram Katahdin, the colliers 
Leonidas and Pompey, the repair-ship Vulcan, and the water- 
boat Arethusa. Around on the Delaware are the monitor Mi- 
antonomoh, the torpedo-boat Mackenzie, completed too late for 
service in the war, and the cruiser Columbia. The cruiser Dixie 
is being made into a transport, and will be turned over to the 
army. The Prairie is being madeready to serve as training-ship 
for the Atlantic Coast Board Naval Reserves. 

THAN. V. RANCK. 


The Sailors’ Story of Dewey. 


MEN OF THE ‘‘ RALEIGH” AND THE ‘‘ OLYMPIA” THROW NEW 
COLORING ON THE FAMOUS BATTLE AT MANILA. 


In the tender beauty of the spring morning the faleigh, 
gruff old sea-fighter of the navy, lies at anchor in the North 
River, at the end of her homeward journey half round the 
world from the waters of Manila Bay. Grim and repellent in 
the gray coat she wore when she fired the first shot on that 
memorable May day which .saw the destruction of Montojo’s 
fleet and the foundation of our empire in the East, she lies 
lowering in menace to the sunshine and joy around her ; dis- 
dainfully heedless of the reverential toots of the busy little 
steam-tugs circling around and around her like so many sword- 
fish, and expressing in every plate, in every plank of her deck, 
in every girder, in every inch of her coat from stem to stern, a 
dogged protest against her consignment to a dock-yard for re- 
pairs. Even the bright dresses and brighter faces of the wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts of the Raleigh’s crew will not relieve her 
settled gloom. For the powers that rule these things have de- 
creed that the Raleigh’s boilers are old and antiquated, and 
dangerous to life, and must be replaced ; that the Raleigh her- 
self is old, too, and sadly in need of overhauling. 

There are, however, a few hundred among the brawny, 
bronzed, tattooed young men busily kissing their womenkind 
and telling, for the thousandth time, the story of that famous 
day, who believe that the Raleigh was more of a cripple than a 
fighter when she set the pace for the country-dance_ in Manila 
Bay. ‘Ought to have been in dock,” says grimy John Roth- 
well, gunner’s mate. ‘ Half the time we didn’t know that the 
boilers wouldn’t burst and send us all to the clouds by a new 
route. Barring her boilers, she’s as good a ship as there is 
afloat.” 

Of Admiral Dewey’s qualifications for the Presidency, the 
sailor’s opinion, as represented by James Dalton, first-section 
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gunner, leaning in negligent ease. sainst the mouth of a six- 
inch destroyer, are full of terse force. 

‘* That man,” says Mr. Dalton, ‘‘ is fit to be Hemperor of the 
world. There ain’t nothing that that man can’t do if he tries. 
But we don’t think the admiral would be quite a success as a 
President. You see, he’d have no use for the glad-hand shakers. 
The genial man ain’t much in his line. See? But he’s a sailor if 
ever there lived one yet. And how he does love a fight! Why, 
when we was going into action—I was on the Olympia then, 
but transferred—says he to us, says he, ‘ Boys,’ says he, ‘ we’re 
going to have a Fourth of July fireworks that’ll make the whole 
world ring again. It’s a little ahead of time, but we’ll get there 
just the same, you bet.’ And Lord ! how he did it, didn’t he? 
With no gold lace or ruffles about it, either.” 

‘* Gold lace and ruffles!” interposes Mr. Terence Murphy, fore- 
man of the second section. ‘* Why, Lord love yez, the day that 
we did up Montojo’s fleet he walked up and down the bridge of 
the Olympia with a gray suit—like you’re wearing now—and one 
of them there bicycle caps, and a beautiful mark he made for 
the enemy’s guns. To think of him sitting on that bridge smok- 
ing a cigar, with one leg swung over the rail, for all the world as 
if he was sitting in the porch of his own house at home on a 
summer’s evening. It was beautiful to see him. There he re- 
mained the whole time, giving orders here and there, taking in 
everything with those eyes of his that seem to look through and 
through you like an X-ray.” 

Skou, a raw-boned, sinewy gentleman, with the hardest jaw 
ever seen on land or sea, looks up from a dish of potatoes and 
stewed beef to remark that Admiral Dewey has a way of look- 
ing at a man ‘‘as if he expected something more of you than 
you were aware of yourself.” 

‘*It’s Skou,” whisper the little group. ‘*‘ Man who fired the 
first shot of the war. Kid him on to tell you about it. He’s 
prouder than a peacock of that job. thougb he won’t own up 
to it.” 

‘* There ain’t much to tell about it that I ever saw,” says Mr. 
Skou, with a preparatory sweep of his knife in the air that 
causes the crowd to hurriedly step back a few paces. ‘I never 
knew I’d struck the first shot until they told me afterwards. 
My post was at the five-inch gun on the upper deck, over there— 
isn’t she a beauty? Captain Coghlan just gave the signal, and I 
fired. We could make out some object on the shore, 3,400 yards 
away, and I aimed at that. ‘The admiral signals that’s a good 
shot,’ says Captain Coghlan. ‘ You’ve smashed one of their bat- 
teries. He says to try another alittle more tothe left.’ I after- 
wards found that that second shot had killed forty-eight men 
and smashed three batteries. But, say, it’s all in the day’s work. 
No ; they didn’t cheer when that shot was fired They didn’t 
know anything about it.” 

Besides, we were all too darned busy,” says George McRath, 
late gunner on the Olympia. ‘ From the moment that shot was 
fired from the Raleigh it was a case of attending strictly to busi- 
ness. We had all our guns bent on the Reina Cristina, the 
Spanish admiral’s flag-ship, and we saved our cheering until the 
Olympia made her second turn, got in at 2,000, and sent a beauti- 
ful broadside into the Cristina, making her swing right round. 
Then, as she began to settle, you should have heard the men 
yell. As to the others, we’d simply take.a shot at them here and 
there, just for luck, until we had settled the Cristina. Then 
we finished them in short order. It wasn’t a difficult job. And 
how pleasant it was to see them boats going over, one after the 
other, like so many ninepins.” 

‘* Yes ; pleasant for you, you bloomin’ jay,” breaks in a little 
cockney fireman, who has just arisen—salamander-like—from 
the depth below. ‘‘ Pleasant for you hup above there picnickin’ 
among the nobs.. How about hus stuck down in the hingin- 
rooms, forty feet below? Couldn’t see nothink, couldn't ’ear 
nothink ’cept the thud, thud of our own guns, and the pish, 
pish of the shots from the Spanish fleet droppin’ in the water. 
We ’eard the cheerin’ when the Cristina went under, and we 
cheered, too—though, hof course, we couldn’t tell a bloomin’ 
think what happened. Just to think—ten hours down there hall 
through that fight !” 

Jim Healy, ammunition purser, begs to tender an amend- 
ment. ‘Awful, yousay? Well, the magazineis where you orter 
hev been. That’s where I was. When a fight’s on, the maga- 
zine becomes three degrees warmer than - Well, there we 
were with an even chance of being blown into fragments by the 
concussion of one of our own shots or of one of the six-pounders 
from the Spanish fleet plowing right into the middle of our 
powder. Yes, the magazine’s a nice berth in a fight—I don’t 
think.” 

Strolling up with a heavy, swinging stride comes Macfessel, 
first-class apprentice, and Edwards. gunner’s feeder, to join the 
group. 

‘““When you fellers have quite done talking about your- 
selves,” says Mr. Edwards, ‘‘I would wish to remark that 
there’s one man in that crowd who’s never received proper 
justice. That man is Lieutenant Calkin. He was the officer 
that guided us into Manila. He was the man that went ahead 
from Hong-Kong on one of the Pacific and Oriental boats, found 
out where the Spanish fleet was, took soundings, and knew just 
how we could getin. None of us knew what he had gone away 
for. It was given out on the Olympia that he had gone to get 
married. Lord! and there he was at Manila all the time. When 
he came back and reported we went in. That business was all 
done before the order for Dewey to go ahead was given. Jt was 
the admiral’s foresight that led him to send Calkio forward on 
a scout.” 

‘*It’s not the admiral as would deprive any man of his just 
dues,” says John Norton, fireman, with a vehement motion of 
his fist. ‘* Dewey would rather give others tbe praise than take 
it himself.” 

Murmur of approval from the company. 

‘*There’ll be a few things that ’e’ll straighten out when he 
comes home,” interjects the cockney stoker. 

‘* When he comes home,” gravely remarks a gray - haired 
Irishman, who has not yet spoken. ‘* By the howly sowl of 
St. Pathrick ! it’ll be the dead march that he’)] be coming home 
to before long if the government does not sind his relief. The 
man needs rest. He won’townit. It’s the one thing he’s tetchy 
upon. But we down here on the lower deck can see him getting 
older and older, and whiter and whiter, day by day. When the 
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QUICK WORK IN SECURING PEACE IN ONE OF THE MOST TROUBLESOME DISTRICTS OF MANILA. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, March 11th, 1899.—One of the troublesome districts of Manila 
was Tondo. It was the most northerly suburb, and extended along the bay and inland about a 
mile on the road to Caloocan. The inhabitants belonged to the poorer class of natives, and were 
in sympathy with the insurgents. Frequently the American soldiers were fired at from houses a: 
they passed along the streets on the way to the front. For some nights prior to the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, insurgent soldiers stole into the district, singly or in small groups, passing from Malabon 
along the bay through the Maypajo swamp in the rear of the American forces, and were con- 
cealed by the natives in the houses. About a thousand eventually reached Tondo. 

On the night of the 20th of February, Quiapo, a suburb of Manila, was burned by the insur- 
gents, and about one hundred and fifty houses were destroyed. Early during the night of the 

st, the heavens became lurid from a vast conflagration raging in Santa Cruz, and perhaps a 
third of a mile square of the district, with its substantial houses, was destroyed, near tke business 
portion of Manila, and our soldiers bad great difficulty in stopping the fire. All the night of the 
22d, Tondo and a part of Binondo were in flames. The soldiers who were trying to extinguish 
these flames were fired upon from the houses and barricades, and street fighting lasted nearly all 
night. 

The next morning, the 23d of February, General [Hughes took part of his provost-guard, con- 
sisting of a battalion of the Twenty-third United States Infantry, some companies of the Fourth 
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BRIDGE ON THE EASTERN OUTSKIRTS OF TONDO, FORTIFIED BY THE INSURGENTS 
WITH STONE BLOCKS, BEHIND WHICH THEY FOUGHT. 








THE BURNED TONDO DISTRICT, SHOWING HOUSES OF THE BETTER KIND WITH 
STONE FOUNDATIONS, 
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GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF TONDO. 





CHINAMAN’S SHOP NEAR THE TONDO CAR-HOUSE, WHERE THE INSURGENTS BARRICADEI 
THE STREETS. —THEY FOUGHT FROM INSIDE THE WALL TO THE LEFT WITH 
THE LAMP ON TOP. 


United States Cavalry, dismounted, and some companies of the Second Oregon and Thirteentia 
Minnesota Infantry, and attacked the insurgent soldiers who bad barricaded a stone bridge in the 
northern part of Tondo and were holding the Caloocan tramway station and the streets in the 
vicinity, and occupied the stone walls surrounding a number of houses in the neighborhood. Gen- 
eral MacArthur attacked them from the direction of our lines, and General Hughes from the side 
toward Manila. The fight lasted for several hours, and resulted in our forces killing and wound- 
ing over 500 Filipino soldiers and taking about 700 prisoners. Fortunately, not a native woman 
or child was shot in this encounter, but three Englishmen, who were looking out of windows, were 
shot, two of them afterward dying. The entire Tondo suburb has ceased to exist. 

The destruction of Tondo and the insurgent force in the rear of our lines has done much te 
make the city secure and to prevent further incendiarism. They have lost their place of refuge. 
The admirable disposition of our troops, which hold Manila as ina vice, prevents the possibility 
of any future uprising meeting with success. The city is now pacified and secure. Under exist- 
ing orders, citizens are not permitted to be on the streets after seven o’clock in the evening. They 
cannot congregate or pass from house to house without being fired upon by our troops, who patrol 
the streets and hold the bridges securely. This eliminates the most difficult problem which has 
heretofore confronted the commanding general—that of holding the city in the rear of our army 
against an uprising of the quarter of a million of natives who plotted to kill all foreigners and 
sack and destroy Manila. M. C. 








THE CALOOCAN TRAMWAY CAR-HOUSE NEAR THE BRIDGE WHICH THE INSURGENTS 
FORTIFIED, AND FROM WHICH THEY FOUGHT. 














REFUGEFS FROM THE BURNED TONDO DISTRICT CARRYING AWAY THEIR HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS.—' Our artist found eighty women and children hidden behind the walls of 
the cemetery near this place, They had been without food or drink for twenty-four 
hours, and were afraid to move. He directed them to Manila.} 
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THE GREAT LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY YARD, 
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THIS YARD PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART DURING THE SPANISH WAR, IN FITTING OUT THE OLD MONITORS AND OTHER V 
JUST MADE LARGE APPROPRIATIONS FOR ITS F 
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TTT ADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


’ HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR EVERY VESSEL IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AND CONGRESS HAS 
— \RTICLE ON PAGE 354.] 
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Sick Soldiers from [lanila. 


HOSPITAL AND COFFIN SHIPS RETURNING FROM THE PHILIPPINES WITH WRECKS OF 








cs | San Francisco, CALiror- 


NIA, April 6th, 1899.—The wrecks 
of men from the Philippines are 
coming home, On the 7th of 
April there arrived in San Fran- 
cisco the magnificent transport 
steamer Arizona, laden with four 
officers and 136 fighting men, in- 
valided in the Philippines. She 
was twenty-eight days from Ma- 
nila—this floating hospital—and 
during the voyage not a single 
mandied. On the contrary, most 
of them improved steadily in the 
cooler airs which suit their North- 
ern frames ; for, say what we will, 
the tropics were never meant to 
be the homes of Northern men. 
The Arizona is the largest steam- 
er which ever came into San 
Francisco Bay, and on the day of 
her arrival hundreds of anxious 
relatives and friends were gath- 
ered at the dock, not knowing 
whether the dearly - beloved 
wounded or the bodies of theslain 
soldiers were on the Arizona, 

a Little groups of black-clad fig- 
are ures showed bereaved families 
waiting for along dark box. On 
the bridge of the Arizona stood Mrs. Captain Leland, a San Francisco girl, who left California 
six months before as the bride of the fighting chaplain of the Tenncssee regiment, and who 
returned, in deep mourning, a widow, with her husband buried in Iloilo. Among the four officers 
who came by the Arizona, two—Lieutenant Hogan, Company M, First California, and Lieuten- 
ant Erwin, Company A, First Washington—were wounded. Lieutenant [logan was shot through 
the body above the heart, but recovered from his wound, while Lieutenant Erwin was shot a few 
feet from Lieutenant Hogan. In his case the bullet cut through the neck, perforated the right 
shoulder-blade, and came out under the right arm. 

A row of wan faces fringed the deck as the Arizona docked, and even the thought of getting 
home did not bring out many smiles. Diagonal bandages across several faces told of eyes lost 
in battle, while crutches and canes told of leg wounds. Worse even than these were young, 
chaps leaning back in steamer-chairs, the fatal brand of consumption written in every exag- 
gerated feature—yet all these men had been of the nation’s finest only a few months before. 
Ladies of the Red Cross tossed flowers to the men on the decks, and then the government tug 
came up and the invalids wero transferred to her deck. 





AN ANXIOUS MOTHER GREETS HER SICK SOLDIER 5S..N, 


Some got aboard without assistance ; a 
few were strong cnough to be carried pigback by sailors or comrades, while a number had to be 
carried bodily in brawny arms. The dock of the tug was covered with reclining figures in blue 
and brown when finally the last human package was deposited and the tug steamed away for the 
Presidio hospital and good American soil. 


BRAVE HUMANITY. 


The next day the Scandia arrived with the bodies of four officers, and sixty-seven regulars 
and volunteers, discharged or invalided men. Captain John Murphy, of the Fourteenth Infant- 
ry, was also a passenger. Captain Murphy will be immediately promoted to the rank of major 
and retired, he having been in the army since 1858. The dead officers were Colonel William C. 
Smith, of the First Tennessee Regiment, who died of apoplexy on the firing-line before Manila ; 
Major McConville, of the First Idaho Regiment, who was killed in action at Caloocan, and who 
was escorted home by his son, a private in the same regiment. Mrs. McConville met the remains 
at San Francisco, where a military funeral was held, and then the body was taken to Portland, 





SICK “SOLDIERS LANDING AT SAN FRANCISCO FROM THE ‘“‘ ARIZONA.” 


Oregon, where it was met by the Governor of Idaho and his staff and escorted home by them, 
There was also Captain D. 8S. Elliott, of Company B, Twentieth Kansas, who was killed at 
Caloocan, and whose body was escorted home by his two sons, privates of the same regiment. 
Lieutenant E. 8. French, a young officer of the First North Dakota, was killed during the same 
engagement, while leading a charge. Lieutenant French is said to have been one of the most 
gallant officers developed by the Philippine campaign. 

This is the first time that the horrors of war have been brought home to the young west 
coast —a country which scarcely existed at the time of the Civil War. 


The Pacific slope is 
learning something of what it means to fight. 


MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 





CINCINNATIS CRACK SHOT ‘“*WANDA” (MRS. LE 





MAYOR THOMAS MARSHALL, OF KEITHSBURG, ILLINOIS, WINNER OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP IN 1897 AND 1899. 
SIX MEN WERE TIED FOR FIRST PLACE, AND IN THK ‘‘SHOOT-OFF” MARSHALL WON, 


KILLING FIFTY-EIGHT STRAIGHT. 


. BANKS, THE CRACK SHOT OF WALL STREET. 


MRS. W. C. SHATTUCK, OF MINNEAPOLIS, WHO MISSED 
ONLY TWO BIRDS OUT OF TWENTY-FIVE. 


Killing 20,000 Pigeons. 
THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP BIRD-SHOOT AT ELKWOOD PARK. 


THE recent grand American Handicap, which“is the most impor- 
tant live-bird match of the year, attracted no less than 266 competitors 
to the Elkwood Park shooting-grounds, near Long Branch, New Jersey. 
Two full days and a part of a third were consumed in this event. Mr. 
Thomas A. Marshall, mayor of Keithsburg, Illinois, who won the 
handicap in 1897, was the winner, carrying off a sterling-silver trophy 
and $600 in cash. C. M. Grimm, of Clear Lake, Iowa; J. G. Knowl- 
ton, of New York; J. A. Jackson, of Austin, Texas ; S. Hoffman, 
Jr., of Atlantic, Iowa; and G. Roll, of Blue Island, Ilinois, as well 
as Mr. Marshall, each killed their twenty-five live birds. Then came 
the shoot-off, the contest eventually narrowing down to Marshall and 
Grimm. The latter missed his thirty-second bird. Marshall killed 
thirty-three in excellent style and won the match. 

Mrs. W. Shattuck, of Minneapolis, was ‘‘ high gun” of her sex, 
killing twenty-three straight ; while Mrs. P. Murrey, of Stillwater, 
Minnesota, grassed twenty-one, and ‘‘ Wanda” (Mrs. M. F. Lindsley), 
of Cincinnati, killed fourteen. Mr. Marshall’s victory was most 
notable, his steady shooting receiving much admiration. No matter 
what kind of bird left the trap, he was always ready for it. Twenty 
thousand pigeons were slain, those that escaped the regular shots be- 
ing popped off by asmall army of pot-hunters, The birds, as a rule, 
were good. The attendance was the largest known since the first 
tournament, in 1893, when only twenty-one shots faced the traps. It 
was in every way a great contest, remarkable for the good shooting, 
the harmony that prevailed, and the public interest in the event. 
Notable, also, was the large attendance of ladies. Mrs, Shattuck was 
the first and only woman who ever won money in the great American 
Handicap. She received thirty-six dollars, as did the others also who 
scored twenty-three straight kills. 
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war began there wasn’t a finer figure of a man in the service. 
And now he’s bent and worn, with his hair almost snow white. 
And him so gentle and patient and quiet with it all. They 
must give him rest, I tell ye. If they don’t it’s my belief that 
he’ll never live to see this land ag’in.” Sagui SMITH. 


Dramatic Notes. 


THE appetite for 
things Shakes ear- 
ean continues. The 
course of Maude 
Adams has been 
followed by Odette 
Tyler, and now 
Miss Alberta Gal- 
latin announces 
her coming appear- 
ance with Henry 
Miller as the young 
Prince Hamlet. 
The Shakespearean 
revival is one of 
the wholesome 
things of the times, 
and a_ refreshing 
change from the 
surplus of variety 
shows and more or 
less wretched comic 
operas. Miss Gal- 
latin is a Southern 
girl, a daughter of 
a bravesoldier, and 
has fought her way 
to prominence on 
the stage by indus- 
try and on her 
merits. Her ap- 
pearance in a 
Shakespearean re- 
vival will be await- 
ed by her many 
friends with great confidence in the result of her effort. 

‘‘ Colinette,” the comedy from the French, which has been 
presented with much success at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
New York, by Julia 
Marlowe and her 
company, may be 
likened to an April 
day during which 
the contest between 
the sunshine and the 
shadows ends in a 
victory for the sun- 
shine. There are 
some situations of 
wonderful dramatic 
strength in ‘‘ Colin- 
ette,” but they are 
separated by wide 

patches of bright 
/ and charming com- 
edy. Inthe lastact, 
after the intrigue to 
depose Louis X VIII. 
and restore Napo- 
leon to the throne 
of France has been 
frustrated, and the 
situation looks dark 
for Colinette’s husband, who is a general in the King’s army, but 
a secret sympathizer with Napoleon, the King turns the whole 
matter into a joke, exclaiming, as the curtain goes down ; “ Tell 
the Chevalier de Puyeron that he has lost his wager ; I have ob- 
tained a willing kiss from a beautiful woman.” The play is ex- 
actly suited to the varying expression of the girlish charm and 
tender, womanly emotion which Miss Marlowe can portray so 
effectively. 

The season at Daly’s Theatre will close with the approach of 
summer. ‘‘ The Great Ruby,” a melodrama of surpassing inter- 
est, has been one of the best attractions of the theatrical season 
in New York, and much of its success has hinged about the de- 
lightful acting of Ada Rehan as Lady Garnet. 

The Castle Square Opera Company, at the American Theatre, 
has scored a decided hit with ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
one of the most charming of Donizetti’s comic operas. The popu- 
larity of the American does not diminish. 


MISS ALBERTA GALLATIN, 


JULIA MARLOWE IN “ COLINETTE.” 


To the American Young [lan. 


One of the richest men of this country is credited with the saying, 
‘** Any fool can make money, but it takes a wise man to keepit.” The 
first half of this statement is not so frequently evident as is the last 
half, and it is for just this reason that anything which may diminish 
its unfortunately truthful force is to be eagerly sought. f 

The average American young man is not addicted to small savings. 
He is too seldom a patron of savings banks. He is inclined to postpone 
his deposit until his salary or income will allow him to spare for in- 
vestment a considerable sum—say a thousand or so. His daily wants, 


however, ®r ap se with his income, and that postponed in- 
vestment the iade, or, if made at all, is too often lost in 
its infancy oy at mp! .o “ strike it rich.” Wise is that young man 
who realixs « t at he who will most surely place himself on 
the road (0 w: acquire the habit of thrift. Such an one 
looking about hin ii that may help to this end, seeking for that 
which wil! p: erative eventhan a savings-bank deposit while 
remainin « fill » is the object sought in life insurance. 

There «liar y onng business man in a hundred who could not 


easily pa. the yearly pr-vaium on a life policy for at least $1,000, sim- 
ply by a orudent watchfu!laess against the temptation of small, waste- 
ul habits. Here at once 


.4 money well invested, and more ; for every 


man who by, for whose protection heis org d or morally respon- 
sible ma; ith each such payment that he is in this way the 
better fu 41!) c+ ligation. 

The min rg dependent upon him, and with no estate, should 
above all th ' nce avail himself of this opportunity to create the 
estate an ce anioeone. A large majority of young men marry 
before th e aeguired an amount of property which would, in the 
event of ‘ly death, provide the means of support for a surviv- 
ing wido trent. It vould require years to save enough from the 

ly ineoins Lo proteet them adequnarely, but with the first premium 
paid ona -ood insurance policy ina sound company an estate is created 
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which cannot be lost or alienated if the subsequent premiums are met 
and the contract carried out in good faith. Thus is created an estate 
which is at once available without any slow and expensive process of 
legal administration; an estate which is open to’no risk of attachment 
for debt, for the proceeds of an insurance policy are the property of 
the beneficiary and are absolutely exempt from all] claims whatsoever. 
Wills may be contested by dissatisfied heirs or by pretended claim- 
ants, but the life policy in favor of wife or children admits of no de- 
bate as to its ownership. 

Insurance has another claim to the consideration of young men ; 
they should provide in their productive days against possible mis- 
fortunes in later life. No prudent man, be he young or old, hesitates 
about insuring buildings, or furniture, or live stock against fires which 
may never occur, or about taking out insurance against accidents 
wnich may never happen. Why should the ** accident’ of the loss of 
all resources too late in life for hope of recovery be neglected or 
treated only as the probable lot of “the other man," and not as a 
possible happening to the young man to whom this is addressed ? 

For such causes as these the American young man should early in 
life insure his life. A policy in The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, means encouragement to thrift, it involves the truest 
aid in the saving of money, it secures a profitable investment, and it 
provides absolute and certain protection to those who are to look up 
to the American young man in life, and bless his memory in death. 


A Fairy Land. 


From our Special Correspondent.) 


Zuricu, March 25th, 1899.—It matters not at what point the tourist 
enters Switzerland, a scene of beauty awaits him ; and, as all roads were 
once said to lead to Rome, so to-day do all the principal avenues of 
European travel converge to this Alpine park, nestling high up in the 
centre of the continent. created by the hand of God, and reserved and 
improved by the hand of man to form a pleasure ground where in sum- 
mer all the weary world may find fresh air, rest, and recreation, and a 
scenery unsurpassed. 

At no time of the year need the tourist apprehend a lack of accommo- 
dations in Zurich. The best Parisian or London hotel comforts—and 
our own Waldorf-Astoria not excepted—cannot surpass the capacity of 
the Grand Hotel Victoria, and few on this continent equal it. It stands 
unrivaled and supreme in its own country, and its natural advantages, 
in the way of convenient location and attractive surroundings, constitute 
a perfect picture. Although nestling at the foot of snow-capped Alps, as 
it were, and geographically a long distance from Madison Square, Picca- 
dilly, or the Place de l’Opéra, still we find im its sumptuous halls and 
elegantly appointed rooms the latest innovations of science and art ; the 
most convenient arrangements for our physical and meutal comfort. It 
is a rare occurrence ** to practice what one preaches,” yet Mr. Boller, the 
senior proprietor, himself president of the Hotel Keepers’ Association of 
Zurich, has put his theories into practice by eliminating all troublesome 
phases from his management. Ripe with experience in all parts of the 
world, and commanding our language like a native, he is the first and 
last to meet you. Your bill is reduced to a minimum, and minus the 
annoying extras 80 common in many continental hotels. You pay ex- 
actly for what you order, and, considering its superior kind and quality, 
it’s about fifty per cent. less than paid for similar advantages in New 
York, with all the beauty of incomparable Zurich thrown in. 

C. Frank DEweEY. 


Down the Rhine. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Co.toene, March 30th, 1899.—There is an indefinable charm about 
this historic spot which carries the mind back to the Middle Ages, 
when the Rhine lapped the wine-clad banks, and robber knights 
watched from frowning castles on the heights the unwary traveler 
in the broad valleys beneath. The Rhine still flows, but the danger- 
ous element has passed away, and in its stead pleasure-seeking tour- 
ists from all the world over come here to enjoy the incomparable 
beauties, and reside at the Hotel Disch, by all odds the first and, I 
may say, the best house in Cologne. Its very size, to say nothing of 
the interior arrangements, is’ opulent and baronial. It was built ona 
large scale, when space was less considered than the absolute content- 
ment of the guest, and when the latter was not a member, but a part 
of the family, as it were. Within a few minutes’ walk of the station— 
and you need not walk, as the hotel ‘bus meets you on arrival and de- 

arture—it stands in the very heart of the town, agreeably near the 
on which, as all the world knows, is worth a trip to see. A home- 
like feeling greets you on the very threshold, and it is rarely a visitor 
leaves the house without having made the acquaintance of its owner. 
There are no conditions to be stipulated, nor any hair-splitting formal- 
ities. The incomparable reputation of the house excludes every bar- 
gain ; the price is fixed, and there are noextras. It is a comfort, 
indeed, to walk into a hotel of this sort, with the absolute confidence 
that you are at home, as it were. The attendance is in keeping with 
the comforts which surround you, and your orders, early or late, are 
realized with the promptness usual to continental waiters. Those who 
have tried less — houses, as the writer, for instance, will 
doubtless agree with me after having enjoyed the priceworthy ad- 
vantages of the Hotel Disch. Owing to the crowded condition of 
Cologne in season, I would advise the traveler to order rooms in ad- 
vance. C, Frank DEweEy. 


England’s Crown. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, April 8th, 1899. — England’s crown is London, the only 
town on this planet. Here you'll find all the ancients have left behind 
them, and all—by far the largergportion—that modern man has added 
toit. It is the one huge spot which, in spite of its age, offers new 
features daily, spiced by the charm of many nations who come to 
London, either for reasons of gain or pleasure. 

This steady growth of visitors to England’s capital has called into 
life a number of extravagantly furnished hotels, several of which can 
well compare with the best in America, as the Savoy Hotel, for in- 
stance. This sumptuous house is the recognized rendezvous of the 
Bohemian traveler—I mean that distinguished tourist, be it prince or 
social star, who prefers to avoid the annoyance of a so-called family 
hotel, or semi-boarding-house, with all its disagreeable minutie. But 
the Savoy Hotel is also preferred, and justly so, for its absolute im- 
munity from fire. The entire house is fire-proof, and in case of an in- 
discretion nothing beyond the furniture could ever fall a prey to flames. 
Such disasters as have recently occurred in New York, are absolutely 
out of question here ; besides the vigilance is unflagging, and the hotel 
discipline cannot possibly be surpassed 

For this and similar reasons, to say nothing of its central situation, 
by far the most convenient of any hotel in London, the Savoy is over- 
crowded in season, and has few vacant rooms at any time of the year. 
So liberal are the internal arrangements, and so | Sepemng and polite 
its service, and the tariff so reasonable withal, that one may be par- 
doned for naming it ‘‘the ideal home of the tourist,’’ an oasis in this 
modern Babylon, containing the best brought hither from many lands, 
for the benefit of those who desire to live well. C. Frank Dewey. 


A Famous Reputation. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Paris, April 10th, 1899.—The romance of trade may often be dis- 
covered in this wonderful city by those who haveeyes to see, and there 
is assuredly a distinct element of romance about a house which has 
numbered amongst its customers emperors and kings of no less than 
four generations back. Scarcely two squares from the great arteries 
converging in the Place de l’Opéra, where events that shook the whole 
civilized world have swirled and eddied, the Rue St. Anne has remained 
placid and industrious. Empires have arisen, and fallen in thunderous 
ruin, but the white-capped workmen in the employ of Lubin have 
rarely failed to pass along to their work in No. 55. 

There is a modest sign above the door of No. 55 which reads simply 
“Lubin.” Since the latter part of the last century the same name has 
been above this door, and there are few strangers eg the thousands 
visiting Paris who fail to recognize the name as an old acquaintance. 
This simple name breathes the languorous luxury of many a dainty 
boudoir, and revives recollections of stately courts, where gracious 
grandes damesand gallant courtiers thronged. Amidst all the glamour- 
ous associations of romance and revolution, imperial splendors and 
martial glories, which cluster thick around the name of Paris, there is 
a niche apart for this name. It is redolent of the soft, seductive fra- 
grance permeating many a brilliant salon, or filling the crowded drives 
of the Bois de Boulogne, where the haut monde is out of a fair spring 
afternoon. Like a page of Thackeray's ballads, it exhales the sweet- 
ness which youth and on have thrown around the grizette-haunted 
Bohemia of the Quatier Latin, which the ballad-writer sang and Du 
Maurier immortalized. 

It was a century ago, in 1798, when M. Pierre Francois Lubin entered 
the quiet little Rue St. Anne and, settling himself in the little building 
at No. 55, commenced the manufacture of the famous scents, extracts, 
toilet matters ani! other preparations which bear his name. Their ex- 
cellence has caused his name to be as well known to-day as that of the 
young military director who, at the head of the cocked hordes of the 
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Republic, at the time he commenced was smiting with iron hand the 
monarchies of the continent. The long-bearded philosophers of the 
school which sought the touchstone had departed broken-hearted, leav- 
ing their retorts and crucibles, and, more valuable still, considerable 
knowledge of chemistry, behind them. Following on these arose the 
alchemy of fragrance, the magic which caught and transformed the 
subtle sweetness of the Indian bloom and heid the essence of the rose 
suspended. Among all those who started with the century the name 
of * Lubin * alone stands. To the trade it typifies formule wonderful 
in combinations and skill—to the outside world it represents success 
From the unpretentious counting-house commenced to go forth bills 
of shipment all over Europe. On the 16th December, 1813, according 
to an old ledger I was permitted to examine. shipments of choice per- 
fumes were made by way of the port of Nantes to several courts, ond on 
early as 1821 King George, of England, appointed the wizard Frenchman 
perfumer to Britain's court, as this house still is to the greater Britain 
to-day. All these dandies of a century ago, unconsidered bubbles on 
life’s stream, had their day and floated away; the French Revolution 
was accomplished through rivers of blood, the great Napoleon plowed 
his way to empire and afterward to a lonely rock in the Atlantic. Byron 
leaped into fame ata bound ; Walter Scott charmed the world with the 
magic of his pen; great enterprises were accomplished, greater discov- 
eries made on both sides of the ocean, and a drop of scent unites the 
first scene with the last—by the fragrance which was the same in the 
days when the patched and powdered * toast’ stepped from her Sedan 
chair as it now is—the sweet fragrance of Lubin's essence of Jockey Club. 
In the bewildering profusion of perfumes to-day it is refreshing to turn 
to originals, as, for instance, the said Jockey Club, whose genuinences 
has formed the basis of the present trade. Others of the same sort, that 
in which Lubin stands pre-eminent, are Heliotrope Blanc. Violette, Peau 
d’Espagne, White Rose, New Mown Hay, and Essence Bouquet Lubin, 
The famous Eau de Toilette of Lubin stands side by side with the Laven- 
der Water Royal, so widely known. C, Frank Dewey. 


Wall Street—Questions. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 


necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall-Street interests. } 


**L.,”’ Brooklyn: Parties have no rating. 
. **'W.,”’ Knoxville, Tennessee : I donot. (2) Have nothing to do with 
them. 

t** S.,"° Covington, Kentucky: None of the concerns referred to have 
a high rating. I cannot recommend any of them 

** Collateral,’ Syracuse : Advise you to submit the question to Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, or some other prominent official of the New York Central 
Railroad. 

‘*W.,”” Washington, District of Columbia: I think you are correct- 
ly advised. The general company now controls the stock of all the 
auxiliary companies. 

“D.,” Franklin Falls, New Hampshire: The prospectus indicates 
the character of the property and also of the proposition. 1t is purely 
aspeculation. I do not regard it with favor. 

‘**M. M.,”’ New Haven, Connecticut : Federal Steel, International 
Paper, and Rubber Goods preferred, at the figure you mention, are re- 
garded with favor by many investors. 

‘* Business,’’ Savannah: Among the Southern securities that I think 
well of at prevailing prices are Mobile and Ohio, Southern Railway, and 
Louisville and Nashville, though I class none of these as an investment 

*Y.,”” Newburg: I find the stock not quoted. In 1888 the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey acquired a third interest in the stock of the 
company, which, with the stock held by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, gave control of the road. (2) Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 
last edition. 

“ W.,”’ Lebanon, Pennsylvania: I regard Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock as a good investment. A first mortgage bond, of course, is bet- 
ter. or the preferred stocks of either the St. Paul or Northwestern 
Railroad, But the latter command very high prices. It is not ad- 
visable to put all of your eggs in one Mien! My 

‘** Panhandle,’ Indianapolis: The suit against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad by the minority stockholders of the P. C. C. and St. L. has not 
been decided. I have no doubt it will be taken to the United States 
Supreme Court if the minority holders win in the lower courts, which 
they are quite unlikly to do in the judgment of many legal minds. 

** Delta,’ Utica, New York: Consolidated Ice common has earned and 
paid its dividends regularly. I understand it is to be absorbed by the 
new American Ice Company, one share of the preferred of the latter 
being given for two shares of the Consolidated common. This new 
preferred stock will pay six per cent. and, its friends say, will be worth 
par. 

“H. S.,”’ Albany, New York : Strong parties are cqnnected with the 
promotion of the New England Coke and Gas enterprise, and advise 
the purchase of both the stock and bonds at the prices you mention. 
For investments of this character I think they are as good as any I 
know of. The preferred stocks of such industrials as Federal Steel 
and International Paper pay better returns. 

“A. §. A.,”’ New York: I would wait for lower prices. You will get 
them within a year. (2) A great many bonds are ahead of Wabash 
preferred, and while that stock will advance if the market holds its 
strength, I think it would be better to buy the Wabash debenture 
B's around 38, for speculative purposes. (3) Missouri Pacific. (4) I 
should be ,inclined to believe that the rise would come before fall. 
Good crops will have much to do with it, and we will know about them 
in the early summer. 

** W.,”’ Brooklyn: You can buy at a lower figure if you will wait a 
while. Central Pacific three and a half’s at 87. Illinois Central, 
St. Louis Division threes at 83; Louisville and Nashville unified 
fours at 96; Mobile and Ohio general fours at 8544; Norfolk and 
Western Consolidated fours at 9244 ; Reading general fours at 89 ; and 
others of that class. (2) Federal Steel preferred, bought as an in- 
vestment on a reaction, ought to be a profitable investment, as long as 
the boom in iron and steel continues. 

‘“* Clerk,’’ Fairhaven, Vermont: E. L. Packer, who has been sending 
out tempting offers to speculators, under the letter-head wf “* James 8. 
Robinson, Investment Securities,”’ has been arrested, and his office at 32 
Broadway has been closed. He is charged with using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. This is one of a hundred similar concerns regard- 
ing which my readers are constantly writing for information. I again 
repeat that it is like throwing money away to accept the tempting in 
ducements offered by these alleged brokers. First-class firms never seek 
to entice trade by alluring circulars. 

**R. J. M.,”’ Albany, New York : A first-class railroad bond is the best 
investment, but will net only a small rate of interest. The New York Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway Company General Mortgage fives sell at about 
121 and pay about 4.10 percent. Minneapolis and St. Louis first fives, 
selling about 112, pay about 4.38. I know of a small lot of a very excel 
lent bond for investment purposes, paying five per cent. It is that of 
the Alton Railroad and I/luminating Company of Alton, Illinois. There 
is a very limited issue of these bonds, and the road is earning three times 
the interest on the bonds. A few of these are offered by a New York 
banker at par and accrued interest, and they will be quickly absorbed 
(2) The Colorado Southern fives will probably be advanced to par. (3) 
Only the best dividend-payers : New fork Central, St. Paul preferred. 
Northwest preferred, or Pennsylvania. (4) Southern Railway is not 
an investment security. (5) Would not touch any of the mining prop- 


erties. They are precarious, though sometimes profitable. Leave them 
to speculators. (6) The American. 


Dr. Dys’ Vegetable Beautifiers. 


THE opening of Darsy’s office at 129 East Twenty - sixth 
Street, New York, is a very fortunate event for those who al- 
ready know the marvelous results of Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toi- 
lette and all his specifics for beautifying the complexion. 

One Sachet de Toilette squeezed into a basin of warm water 
makes a soft, milky, delicious bath in which you will daily 
plunge your face with enjoyment, and which has a regenerating 
effect upon the looks. If you use Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette 
regularly you will look no older ten years hence than you do 
now. 

Do you know that I have seen women of forty look no older 
than girls of eighteen, and have ascertained that they owe their 
smooth, firm skin to the daily use of Dr. Dys’ Discoveries. 


Write to V. Darsy, at above address, and he will gladly 
answer all inquiries. 





An Enormous Industry. 
Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid movement 
of goods always fresh in the hands of consumers, insure the Gail 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in American 
homes. 
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THE MEN 


THE war with Spain is over. The chief heroes of it have in 
nearly all instances met with reward. Army officers have been 
advanced and navy officers promoted amid the popular acclaim 
This is as it should be, but there are three bureaus of the Navy 
Department the work of whose chiefs, while officially recog 
nized and applauded, has not met with the public recognition it 
deserved. This fact is not due to want of appreciation, but to 
the general ignorance of the public regarding the importance of 
these bureaus. 

Who planned the bulls of the war-vessels which carried our 
victorious «mblem into the Spanish Antilles ? Who designed the 
mighty engines which propelled them swiftly and surely into the 
enemy’s waters? Who is responsible for the powerful arma- 
ment with which ‘‘ Jack behind the gun” so truly brought the 
Castilian to our feet? Every one knows what Dewey, Schley, 
and Sampson did, but what proportion of our people know that 
the glorious victories of the navy would not have been possible 
but for the work of Rear-Admirals Hichborn, Melville, and 
O’Neil? It is the purpose of this article to briefly call deserved 
attention to these very important officials. The bureau whose 
work naturally appeals to the public first is that of construction 
and repair, the chief of which is 

REAR-ADMIRAL PHILIP HICHBORN, CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR, 
UNITED States Navy. 


Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn was born at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, in 1839, of a stock that contributed to the sinews 
of Colonial independ- 
euce — Deborah Hich- 
born being the mother of 
Paul Revere —and 
which, later, developed 
into one of the renowned 
ship-building families of 
New England. At twen- 
ty-one, having been 
graduated from the Bos- 
ton High School, and, by 
direction of the Navy 
Department, having re- 
ceived a course of special 
instruction in ship-con- 
struction, calculation, 
and design, supplement 
ary to his five years’ 
tuition as shipwright’s 
apprentice at the Boston 
Navy Yard, he sailed 
from Boston for Califor- 
nia in 18€0 ; and that tempestuous voyage of 150 days gave bim 
an insight into the practical needs of nautical life which has 
been of inestimable value to him ever since. Two years’ service 
at the navy yard at Mare Island carried him from an humble 
position in the construction department of that station to mas- 
ter-shipwright at the age of twenty-three, in which capacity he 





CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR PHIL:P 
HICHBORN. 
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WHO MADE OUR NAVY. 


MUCH OF THE CREDIT FOR THE NAVY'S GOOD WORK BELONGS TO THE MEN WHO WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR DESIGNING THE 


SHIPS AND THEIR EQUIPM«NT 


birth, he was promoted in rank and title to be rear-admiral On 
March 22d he received a cable dispatch from the council of the 
institute of Naval Architects, then in session in London, Eng 
land, announcing that he bad been elected an honorary member 
The distinction is unusual, and is believed to be due to the excel 
lence of the war-ships designed by Admiral Hichborn, as was 
‘lemonstrated in the recent Spanish war. The list of honorary 
members of the institute includes but ten names, among which 
are those of the Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and Emperor: 
William of Germany Among the many bulls be has designe.) 
are the battle-ships Jowa, Kearsarge, Kentucky, Alabama, Mi: 
souri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Maine; the gun-boats Helena 
Wilmington, Princeton, Vicksburg, Wheeling, Annapolis, and 
many cruisers and torpedo-boats. So brilliantly successful bas 
been bis work that the various types of bis creation are being 
literally copied by the principal foreign governments 

THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF OF THE Navy, 

Rear Admiral George Wallace Melville bas been engineer 
in-chief of the navy since August, 1887, To bim is primarily 
due the wonderful suc- 
cess of our ships in re- 
gard to motive power. 
Witb the exception of 
three ships, plans for 
which were purchased 
abroad, four other ves- 
sels bought just previous 
to the Spanish war, and 
four ships designed by 
his predecessor, Admiral 
Melville bas personally 
designed the machinery 
of all our modern fleet. 
Progress and conserva 
tism have both been dis 
played in the designs 
The majority of eng: 
neers in the service were 
opposed to the innova 
tion of triple-screws, but 
Mr. Melville, sure >of his 
ground, insisted on the adoption of this feature in the cruisers 
Columbia and Minneapolis, and the unprecedented records of 
these vessels have vindicated his judgment, and at present, not 
withstanding the previous adverse criticism of the type, there 
are uo less than forty-five triple-screw ships, with a total ton- 
nage of over 400,000, building for foreign navies. 

Of the ordinarily propelled vessels, with single or double 
screws—as compared with similar ships in other navies—no less 
success has been met with ; for, ship for ship, the American in- 
variably is the superior in speed. Admiral] Melville has always 
strenuously insisted on high speed in our ships of every class. 
Without losing sight cf other essential qualities, be has borne 
steadily in mind the value of the power to choose the battle- 


REAR-ADMIRAL 
GEORGE WALLACE MELVILLE, 





throughout the struggle. In 1873, on the Tigress, he made a 
memorable trip to the Arctic, and six years later, in the Jean- 
ette, again entered the Polar seas on an expedition marked by 
heroism of a lofty character. He is president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, an honorary member of the 
Institute of Naval Architects, of England, being, with Admiral 
Hichborn and Clement Griscom, of Philadelphia, the only Amer 
ican to achieve this distinction ; and a member of many other 
scientific societies. One of his latest achievements, from which 
much is expected, is the engine machinery for the battle-sbips 
Wisconsin, Alabama, and I/linois, We sbow a picture of a 
part of the engine of the first-named. 
THE HEAD OF THE ORDNANCE BUREAU, 


Rear-Admira] Charles O’ Neil, who is at the bead of the ord- 
nance bureau of the Navy Department, was born in 1842. He 
was appointed from 
Massachusetts, having 
received his early educa- 
tion in the grammar and 
high schools of Roxbury 
—now part of Boston, 
Massachusetts. ° Before 
entering the navy he 
made two voyages to the 
Zast Indies before the 
mast, in the merchant 
service, in the Newbury- 
port ship Oliver Put- 
nam, It foundered in 
the Indian Ocean on his 
second voyage, and 
while all hands were 
finally rescued, they en- 
dured many privations 
before reaching land. 
Admiral O'Neil entered 
the navy in 1861, and his 
first service was on board the sloop-of-war Cwmberland, which 
was destroyed on March 8th, 1862, off Newport News, Virginia, 
by the Confederate ironclad Merrimac. He was promoted 
for gallantry on this occasion, and then served with Admiral 
Wilkes in the special West India squadron, on board the gun- 
boat Troja,on which he remained until the summer of 1864, 
when, being taken ill with yellow fever, he was detached and 
given a short leave to recuperate. 

He next joined the gun-boat Rhode Island, and took part in 
the capture of Fort Fisher. In 1865 he became a lieutenant, and 
served as such on several vessels, being promoted to lieutenant- 
commander in 1868, In this grade he served on the east coast of 
South America, in China, and on the home station, and spent a 
couple of years in the training-ship for apprentices. He was 
proiaoted to commander in 1884, and to captain in 1897, having 
been in charge of various vessels on different stations, his last 
command being the Marblehead. While on shore duty he de- 


REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES O’NEIL. 





A FEW O7 REAR-ADMIRAL HICHBORN’S MANY SUCCESSFUL SHIPS. 


was often called upon to assum > the entire control of the depart: 
ment in the absence of the naval constructor. 

In 1869 he entered the navy as an assistant naval constructor. 
and six years later, after a competitive examination, became 
full constructor. From that time until to-day his life has been 
one of uniuterrupted activity in the immediate conccrns of our 
naval vessels, broken once only by his tour of European dock- 
yards, the report of which gives but a restricted idea of the scope 
of his investigations there, and made more exacting when he 
became chief constructor on July 13th, 1893. He was re-ap- 
pointed for a second term, September 7th, 1897. The order of 
the department regarding the bureau’s work raised him to a 
place comparable with that of the chief of naval construction in 
England, and added responsibilities to which he responds with- 
out the slightest tax upon his resources. His present honor is 
the reward of a life of unremitting energy and the recognition 
of a mind rarely fitted to its calling, supplemented by a nature 
of unusual strength and a temperament and heart generous to 
friends and fair to those less graciously disposed. 

On March 4th of this year, the sixtieth anniversary of his 


ground, and at will to force the fighting. To him is due the de- 
cision of the Navy Department, after months of discussion, that 
our new battle-ships should have at least eighteen knots sea- 
speed, that they may equal or surpass those of the latest essels 
of foreign fleets. 

One of the noticeable facts in connection with the Cuban 
blockade was that all of the many ships in the service were 
constantly on their stations. No ship was obliged to come home 
for repairs. If a boiler ‘‘ played out” or an engine broke down, 
the floating machine-shop Vulcan was on hand witb her trained 
crew of machinists to repair the damage. Thiz novel vessel, 
the first of her type in actual service, was one of the admiral’s 
conceptions, as were also the distilling-ships. 

Rear- Admiral Melville was born in New York City on January 
L0th, 1841. He received his early training in the public schools, 
afterward attending the Polytechnic School of Brooklyn. He 
studied mathematics in an academy in the same city, from 
which he entered an engineering works, where he laid the 
foundation of his practical skill. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he entered the navy, performing distinguished service 


ONE OF THE TWO ENGINES FOR THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ MISSOURI.”—DESIGNED RY 


REAR-ADMIRAL MELVILLE, 


voted himself exclusively to crdnance matters, and was on tw: 
occasions the superintendent of the naval gun-factory at Wash- 
ington, and took a very active part in the development of that 
establishment. June Ist, 1897, he was appointed chief of the 
bureau of ordnance, and entered that office with a full knowl 
edge of all its difficult and perplexing duties. 

Since assuming charge of the bureau Admiral O’Neil has de- 
voted himself to the improvement of the guns, mounts, and 
various munitions of war essential to naval vessels, and to such 
parts of the naval establishment as pertain to the bureau of 
ordnance, especially the magazines and navy yards, During the 
war with Spain the duties of this bureau were very onerous, as 
it devolved upon it to keep all the vessels of the avy, both at 
home and abroad, fully supplied with ammunition cf all kinds, 
and to rapidly accumulate a reserve supply. and in no instance 
was anything lacking that was essential to the efficiency of our 
vessels. Admiral O'Neil is especially interested in the new guns, 
the first of which to be tested will be one of six-inch calibre, 
and in the further development of smokeless powder and its 
general introduction into the navy. 
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Purity 


; } 
Schlitz beer is even 


cooled in 


plate 


rooms — in filtered air. 


Then we filter the beer. 


Then each bottle is steril- 
ized after it is filled and 


sealed. The purity is ab- 


solute. 


Age 


Schlitz beer is aged for 





months in refrigerating 
rooms before it leaves the 
brewery. Beer insufficient- 


ly 
beer,” 


aged is called 
that 


““ green 
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age causes biliousness. | 


Skill 


process 


and 


Every in the 
making of Schlitz beer is 
in charge of men who 


learned brewing under the 





world’s greatest masters— 
men who have practiced 
it for from twenty tothirty 
years—men who are part- 


ners in the business. 


Healthfulness 
Schlitz 
beer has been the standard 
that 
healthful. 


For fifty years 


in all makes beer 
No care is too 
extreme, no cost too great 
that adds 1 whit to purity, 
and purity is everything. 
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GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


NATURE, 


VreP Goce 
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Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


Pepsin: 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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WELCOME TO THE RALEICH! 


A Beautiful Oil-color Reproduction of 


Dewey’s Great Naval Victory at Manila. . 













ee 

Size, 20x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors on heavy 
plate paper. A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excel- 
ling in size and richness of coloring all similar pub- 
lications. 

Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 

Address ARKELL PUBLISHING Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


INVESTMENTS 


as profitable as speculation by 
Read- 





can be made 
knowing what to do, at the right time, 
ers of 


THE 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


always know what to do and when to do it, 
$1.00 per month, $8.00 per year. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
42 44 BROAD ST., N.Y. 





Satisfaction 


There’s a world of difference in bi- 
cycles. To get all the fun there is 


in bicycling you must ride the 


Waverley 
Bicycle $ 


equipped factories, 


Let us convince you.—Catalogues free, 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RED PAPER” 


se. @lub 
Ne Sot IN 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, Tom GIN, 
VeERMOUTH, AND YoRK. 


>> 


ACockrait Must BE 


Corp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerrFect 
ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Cracken Ice, 
Not SHaven) STIR 
Ano Strain OFF. 





TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
avd 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


AND SAVE MONEY 


In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES’ BEST SERVICE 


——— 


Advertise in_—._[: 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


OPIUM 











and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 












' Want 
to Tell 


YOU 


Something 

Get ready to take advantage 

of LOW RATES in effect next 

JULY to the N. E. A. at Los An- 
geles, and YOU go west via the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFic-— 
SHASTA 


route and have the 
GREATEST 
TRIP OF 
YOUR LIFE. 
See YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
MT. HOOD, MT. SHASTA, SAC. 
RAMENTO CANYON and other 
—_ scenery on the Pacific 
t. Go to Alaska if you wish. 
Send the undersigned 
SIX CENTS for 
WONDERLAND '99 


and read about this route and land 
of pure delight. 











CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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THE ABANDONED FARM-HOUSES BOUGHT BY MR. THOMPSON, 


AN ABANDONED NEW ENGLAND FARM BOUGHT 


Abandoned New England Farms. 
How Tury Are Betnc RAPIpLy RECLAIMED. 


New-YorKERS have taken up the problem of reclaiming the 
abandoned farms of New England. A realty company has 
been formed for this purpose ; farms are to be purchased with 
a view of selling them again to buyers who live in the tenement 
districts of large cities. It is estimated that there are in New 
England to-day something over 400,000 acres of abandoned 
farm-land, once the homes of a happy, prosperous yeomanry, 
whose sons aud daughters have abandoned the old homesteads 
to seek wealth, fame, and social distinction in the commercial 
centres of America. 

A few years ago the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts, in which most of these abandoned 
farms are situated, began to discuss the best way in which these 
farms might be reclaimed. Most of the boards of agriculture 
in these States advertised the farms widely, giving the price, a 
description of the estate, and its advantages if it possessed any. 
After a year of hard work they succeeded in arousing quite an 
interest in the question, until now they can look back and pict- 
ure in their mind’s eye a large number of these old estates in a 
high state of cultivation. In the five years that the Massachu- 
setts State officials have been agitating the matter more than 
250 of these farms have been reclaimed. 

Three years ago Vermont had over 100 deserted farms. To- 
day she is proud to say that she hasn’t one. These farms have 
been taken mostly by families of means in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, and other large cities, who have, in 
many cases, bought them for summer residences. On many 
of the farms the old broken -down buildings have been torn 
down and attractive and commodious buildings replaced them. 
In New Hampshire over 100 of the abandoned farms have been 
taken up by non-residents, and, as in the case of Vermont, 
are largely owned by summer residents. The State authorities 
say that those who have taken the farms for summer homes 
have been a great benefit to the community. When the State 
authorities took hold of the abandoned-farm question the State 
had fully 1,400 farms that were deserted. Maine has not been 
so successful. To-day she has over 3,000 of them, the combined 
acreage of which exceeds 200,000 acres. Their assessed value 
exceeds $1,000,000. 

A man who has done much to demonstrate that the aban- 
doned farms of Maine and Massachusetts can be made profitable 
is Mr. Frank P. Bennett, editor of the American Wool and 
Coiton Reporter, who is the owner of what were formerly 
twelve abandoned farms in Freedom, Maine, and vicinity. 
They are entirely successful, and have a combined acreage of 
1,200 acres, from which he is sending out thoroughbred sheep 
through the State of Maine. His abandoned farm at Saugus, 
Massachusetts, thirty minutes’ ride from Boston, upon which 
he resides, had not been occupied for five years before Mr. Ben- 
nett purchased it. It is now one of the most attractive estates 
in that town, and Mr. Bennett’s sanitary dairy is a model of 
neatness. 

Another notable instance of the reclaiming of an abandoned 
farm is the estate of Mr. William H. Rudd, of Natick, Massa- 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








BY W. H. RUDD. 


chusetts. It was formerly the homestead of one of the best 
families of the old town, but for a number of years prior to Mr. 
Rudd’s purchase of it the buildings had been going to decay, 
and it was an uninviting place, as may be seen by the photo- 
graph taken before the transformation began. Mr. Rudd isa 
well-known Boston merchant. He called it Orrocco Farm, and 
expended a good many thousands of dollars in new buildings, 
remodeling the old house, putting in the latest improvements, 
until to-day he prides himself on having one of the most up-to- 
date farms in New England, or the entire country, for that 
matter. His specialty is poultry, eggs, and milk. The farm 
has an international reputation for its Plymouth Rock breed of 
hens. Mr. Rudd has been obliged to set aside two days in the 
week as public visiting days. 

Mr. Henry M. Thompson, of Easton, Massachusetts, has had 
excellent success in reclaiming one of these Bay State aban- 
doned farms. The pictures which accompany this article show 
how well Mr Thompson has succeeded. Mr. Thompson was one 
of those men who, tired of city life, and seeing the list of aban- 
doned farms advertised, decided to give up business life and try 
farming for a living. Most of those who have taken these 
abandoned farms are emphatic in stating that farming in New 
England is profitable. They state with positiveness that the 
same amount of energy and perseverance put into a farm in the 
New England States as is expended by the average man in the 
various callings of life will yield a better living than the aver- 
age mechanic or tradesman ekes out in the big cities of the 
country. 


Home-made Weapons of Thugs. 


WaHatT THE NEW YORK PoLicE FIND ON THE Most DEsPER- 
ATE PRISONERS THEY ARREST. 


ONLY a very small portion of the prisoners taken to police- 
stations in New York City carry deadly and unlawful weapons 
these days, because the courts have a fashion of administering 
the law rigorously in such cases, Sword, pistol, and loaded 
canes have almost completely disappeared. The unlawful weap- 
ons are carried by foreigners chiefly. Native-born citizens care 
little for them. One night, recently, a big, powerful Chinaman 
ran amuck with three of the “ silent talkers,” and assaulted one 
of bis countrymen and knocked him senseless. The disturber of 
peace was arrested after a struggle and taken to the Elizabeth 
Street station. On his left fist was a heavy pair of brass 
knuckles, in his right hand was a black-jack, and in his belt was 
a keen-edged knife. 

The black-jack was an artistic one. The head was a leather 
pouch full of lead. The handle was braided leather nine inches 
long and rather stiff. It weighed nearly two pounds. Another 
black-jack taken at the same station-house had an iron ball for 
a head and a steel-wire rope for the handle. A sneak-thief car- 
ried a canvas bag ten inches long and four inches wide. The 
bottom of the bag had a pound and a half of bird-shot sewed in 
it. That black -jack was to break bones without more than 
slightly bruising theskin. The black-jack is more favored than 
the bludgeon, because it has a pliable handle, but a bludgeon is 
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THE TRANSFORMATION MADE BY MR. RUDDS ENTERPRI>E, 


easily procured—a foot of lead-pipe or iron-bar will serve. The 
other night two men were arrested in Park Row as they were 
assaulting aman. One of these men was beld in $500 extra bail 
because he carried an ordinary wooden billy, such as policemen 
have. The kind of billy a crook carries by preference is an 
eight-inch black leather bag with a bar of lead in it.- But no 
one can lawfully carry such a weapon in New York City. 

Two, three, or four brass or steel rings are welded together 
and a grip welded along the edges of the rings. The thug slips 
his fingers through the rings, tightens his fist on the grip, and 
he is literally brass-knuckled The deadliest iron knuckles ever 
put together were taken from a sailor on Cherry Street about a 
mouth ago. The sailor fractured one man’s skull and broke the 
cheek and nasal bones of another with them before he was sub- 
dued. They were steel knuckles of four rings and a thumb- 
brace. They were deadlier because on each ring was a conical 
spur a quarter of an inch high. So experienced a policeman as 
Acting-Captain Brown had never seen the like. He said he 
would rather be hit witb a club than witb one of them 

Sergeant Tappin, of the Sixth precinct, has handled a lot of 
strange weapons iv his day. Recently he had three kinds of 
stabbers taken from prisoners. They were made from flat, 
three-cornered, and round files’ The temper had been taken 
out of the files. They were then ground down to edges and 
points, and re-tempered. With a handle fitted to them they 
were weapons fit to kill men. 

All kinds of revolvers come to the station-houses. A man 
who carried a pin-fire pistol was locked up for intoxication a 
while ago. He wasa foreigner. Most of the revolvers carried 
are cheap and dangerous to the shooter None can shoot them 
straight, which accounts for the burting of spectators when 
shooting begins. 

Following in the footsteps of science, the thief has taken to 
drugs to aid him in acquiring riches, instead of the long familiar 
black - jack and knuckles. He puts knock-out drops into the 
glass of his victim, and then, at his leisure, accomplishes his 
purpose. The big masked bruiser of a highwayman is giving 
way to the sleek individual with crafty ways, whose weapon, 
instead of being a sand-bag, is a tiny bottle full of odorless 
‘** medicine.” RAYMOND S, SPEARS 


A Benevolent Negro. 


Ir is seldom that a negro leaves a large estate, and very sel- 
dom that he leaves any part of it to public or benevolent insti- 
tutions. The unfortunate conditions which surround. colored 
people in the United States are largely responsible for this. An 
exception to the rule, however, is to be noticed in Boston. The 
will of Frederic G. Barbadoes, a wealthy negro. who died in 
that city several weeks ago, was recently filed for probate, and 
it was found that the bulk of the estate was distributed in be- 
quests of from $250 to $1,000 each, to various colored homes, 
asylums, and churches, mostly in Washington. He made thirty 
or forty personal bequests to relatives and friends, and left the 
residue of the estate to the Tuskeegee University. of Alabama, 
the Lincoln University, of Pennsylvania, and Manassas Insti- 
tute, Virginia. 
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How particular are you about 
the pipe tobacco you smoke ? 
is low price an object ?—there 
are hundreds of cheap kinds. 
Is the high quality an object ? 
One kind is perfection t 


Yale 
Mixture 
A Centlemais’ Smoke 


is made for fastidious smokers 
who appreciate its pleasant 
flavor, its fragrance, and its 
unvarying excellence. 
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A liberal sample— enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 


burg Bros., The American Tobsceo Co., 
Merbere “Toecnener, Galtier, O54. zt 


















Endowment 
Policies . . 


are a very attractive form 
of Life Insurance. Premiums 
payable only during the pe- 


riod selected. 


Example. 


At age 35, nearest birthday, 
ou pay The Prudential 
$485.80 a year for 20 years. 
You receive an Endowment 
Policy for $10,000. At the 
end cf the term you are paid 
$10,009 ia cash and a liberal 
dividend. You get back con- 
siderably more than you have 
paid, and your life has been 
. insured for 20 years, 
If you re e ae the ex- 
piration of the period selected, 
the full amount of the policy 
would be payable. 
In what better way can you 
invest your money? 


Pro rata from $500 to $50,000. 





Write for booklet on 
Endowment Insurance, 


The Prudential 
Insurance Co.of America 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues, 150 engravings. 

NP. BOYER & CO., COATESVILLE, Pa. 


Stricture CURED while You Sleep. 8,000 
cured in one year. 

yer Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 

“igest and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 

in 15 days. Cures Weakness. Valuabletreatise free. 

ST. JAMES ASS'N, Dept. 13; Bond Hill, Ohio. 














Me Me SAAS 


Pe Be Be Me Me Me Me Be De Be De ic Me Be De De Ds Me 
Read this Personal Guarantee 
I guarantee this One Dollar Package of Beck 
Dandruff Cure, used in accordance with ac- 
poor Ble irections, to thoroughly cure your 
case of 2 opares (no mone Fa how long stand- 
Ing), an ereby agree efund your mone 
if fe tails to cure when used as directed. od 
(Signed) GEo. 8. BECK, Proprietor. 
The above plain, honest a guarantee, signed 
with a pen by Mr. Beck, is in every package of 


accx DANDRUFF ve 


twill pay St 090.00 to anyone who can find 
the Slightest trace of poison in Beck Dandruff 
Cure. Its use is a POSITIVE BENEFIT TO THE 
SCALP AND HAIR. In some cases (not aiways, by 
a long way) it causes hair to grow on bald héads. 
Price One Do! ar, cash with order by express. 
It costs Se tolift i from express office. f you 
want it BY MAIL PREPAID, and thus saAvE * 
send lic extra. 


420 S. Market St. SPRINGFIELD OnIO. 
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Some of the most famous 
| Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the Goerz 
Double Anastigmat Lens, 
and it haslong been the main- 
stay of LeadingProfessionals. 
A It eat depth of focus, 

unequalled covering power, 
and beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz”’ you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers, or write te 


Cc. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


ead Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 





Summer 
In California 


Is a cooler season than that of 
the Middle and Eastern States 
or the Atlantic Coast. 






Take your outing there this 
year. Reduced rates, with 
choice of return routes and 
long limit of tickets, will be 
made by the Santa Fe Route 
at the time of the N. E. A, 
Convention at Los Angeles 

in July. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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VAL|| 7 Your Work ? 

. A) If you are dissatisfied . 
=e with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 

success, write to The International 


Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., ' 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Sagincesing, Architecture, or any of 
he Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 
for pamphlets. 
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A JOHNSONS 

~~ DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 








A WAITER. 


Mrs. Brace —‘‘My husband served three 
years in the House of Representatives in. Wash- 
ington.” 

Mrs. Caustic—“t Indeed? I was unaware that 
dining-rooms were connected therewith.” — 
Judge. 


An Idea of the Khedive. 


Knowine the artistic and refined taste of the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Khedive was greatly embar- 
rassed to know how to receive him suitably, the more 
80 as the illustrious traveler was accompanied by his 
noble consort. He assembled his grand coundil, in 
which, after interminable sittings, where each one, 
stroking his beard, expressed his opinion, some one 
suggested that they could perfume the city, the palace, 
and all objects destined for the imperial use—the ottar 
of roses being played out—with the Violettes du Czar 
(sold by all perfumers and druggists), This delicate (?) 
allusion united all votes. 


INDIGESTION gives way to the potent power of Ab- 
bott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. Renewed 
strength and vigor follow the use of the genuine. 
Grocers and druggists. 





SoumeEr & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pase 
with the inpouring torrent of orders. The fame of the 


| Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and the demand for 
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| the instrument is almost universal, 


Use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters to stimulate 
the appetite and digestive organs. 








MIRACULOUS CURES. 


Madame Blanche Leigh, 4 rue de la Paix, Paris, 
has just returned from Russia, where her cures for 
all facial imperfections have been considered mirac- 
ulous. Her system for rapicly reducing obesity is 
everywhere approved by the medical faculties. It 
possesses the unquestionable superiority of being 
external and of not causing the slightest inconven- 
ience to those who use it, 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’'s Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


NoruHine is put in Cook's Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne to make it ferment ; the effervescence 
is natural ; its bouquet unrivaled. 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fias, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fia Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and prosentieg 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottic 








THREE FAMOUS IAGAZINES. 
ONE YEAR FOR $1 ,9° 





No more popular combination of household literature can be found 
than that embraced in the three magazines, 


Demorest’s, 


Woman’s Home Companion, and 


Ladies’ World. 


If you were to subscribe to each of these singly you would have to pay in 


the aggregate $2.50. 


You need only pay $1.90, however, if you accept this offer at once. 
Remit by postal order, cheque, or postage-stamps to our address below. 
We refer to the publishers of this paper as to our reliability. 





LEARN HOW 10 DRAW AT HOME 


There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in p&n-aNnp-INK and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal 

- three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art 
editor of **JUDGE,”’ and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘Zim’), associate artist, to personally give 
opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist. For further particulars, terms, ete., 


ee PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 








Advertise in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 








THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTINGC ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 





| AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL, 





MONTEBELLO BRUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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TEXAS NEWS. 
When Blizzard Bill and Alkali [ke quarreled Mr. Tenderfoot hanpened to be within 
earshot of the disputants.—Fxrtract from Daily Kayuse. 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All] 








Adopt this 
Measure tor 
Pleasure 


THE 





CYCLOMETER is the acknowledged stand- 
ard whose merit has overcome all others—the 
one perfect distance recordcr for bicycles, 


Infinitely increas- 
, os the usefulness of 


and repeat. Dust. 
Proor, water- 
proof, positive 
action, Onthe*Trip’ 
Cyclometer, price @@,the 
small indicator can be set 
back to zero separately like 
a sicm-setting watch, 
after each trip. Parts cannot 
become disarranged. Can- 
not register falsely unless 
actually broken. No 
Springs. No delicate parts. 
Made for 24, 26, 28, 
and 30-inch Wheels, 




























The Merit 


of absolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has 
brought 


Great 
Western 


to the first place in 
American Champagnes 
and enabled it to dis- 
lace the high-priced 
‘oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


The vintage offered this 


season is especially dry 
and pleasing. 


|Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 


: 
: 
: 
| 


SOLE MAKERS, 


S| Rheims, - N.Y. 


. 
SOLD BY 


@. B. SIRE & 00., N. 7. 
8.6. PIERCE CO., Boston. 
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LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed situation at top Am Street. A favorite hote] 
Ame Every modern improvement. 














At any experienced user of writing 
| machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 
most durable, easiest to run and to get 


operators for. 
The answer wi'l invariably be the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Constable ASC, 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


Stripe Batistes, Printed Dimities, 
Embroidered Mulls and Nainsooks, White 
and Colored Piqués. 


? 


‘‘ Anderson’s’ 
Celebrated 
Zephyrs. 


Cheviots and Madras Cloths, 
Galatea Cloths. 


Proadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








itrests with re whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco. 
out nervous distress, ex 
tine, purifies the bi 
stores lost manhood, 
makes ee strong 
in healt omerve 

e 


» With. 


ls 
|) Te. 


your own ist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
teed tocure, or we refund money. 


Remedy Co., Chieago, Montreal, New ¥ 





1.00 P.M. Leave New York: 3.55 Next Afternoon Reach Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL 


| Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


‘ 10 
YEARS 
OLD 


The American Gentleman's Whiskey. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
in Mn Minchin Min, My, lr Alin, hrm Mey, re lin la, 
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D.L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER, 

Complete, $3.50. Always sold for 

00. Book, 300 pages, and chart ac- 

companying each order. No elastic 

affair to stretch out in a week 

Takes no space. Indorsed by 100,000 

physicians. Illustrated circular, 40 

engravings, free. School of Physical 

and Vocal Culture. 9 East ith 
Street, New York. 
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A PICTORIAL AND 


























Hartford and Vedette 
BICYCLES. ; 


Public appreciation of the unequa 








combination of quality and price « 
bodied in these machines is shown 
the present demand for them, whic! 
entirely without precedent. 





NEW MODELS. 





Chainless, arg cg ae 
Columbia Chain, . . 50 
Hartfords, +*s Gin Se 
Vedettes,  « SB ( 


A limi ed number of Columbias, Models 45. 46 
49 (improved), and Hartfords, Patterns 7 and 8 
greatly reduced prices, 


SEE OUR CATALOGUE, 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn 











LESLIE’S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 


OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES J 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 


A COMPLETE NARRATIVE 


OF OUR CON- 


FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SBA. 


Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Cuba, Porto Rico, 


the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 


Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 original illustrations, 


WEEK'Y, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog 


raphers sent to the front for the 
| brush and camera. 


Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 


Philippines and 


purpose, 


Hawaii, and chromatic prints of flags and seals 


by the great war artists of LEsLir’s 


Ses > 


including world-famous masters of th: 


of all nations 


medals, signals and insignia that represent all ranks of cfficers in the army and navy 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official Records at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 


Army and Navy. 


Every Patriot Wants It! 
Every American Should Read It! 
Every S.ldier Must Have It! 


ADDRESS 


E. J. STANLEY, 


853 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 








World-renowned Bath and Health Resort. 


Open all the 
Year Round. 





_ Celebrated 
Brine Springs 


55° R. 


WIESBADE 


Near 
the 
- Rhine. 








Unequaled Success in Curing 
Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, all complaints of the Joints, 
Nerves, Stomach and Intestines, as well as all 
diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 





Prospectus Free. 
Apply to the 
Management of the 
Bath. 








COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


BARKER'S 
BRANDS 











WILLIAM BARKER fa, WEST TROY, 
COMPANY, My N.Y. 


YROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE POST 
I TOFFICE DEPARTMENT AND POSTAL SERV- 
ICE. 








Po:tT OrFricEe DEPARTMENT, 
WasainearTon, D. C., March 31, 1899, 

Sealed pro Is will be received at this Depart- 
meut until Thursday, May 4, 1899, at 2 o'clock p,. m., 
for furnishing wrapping paper, wrapping paper for 
facing slips, twine, letter s:ales, postmarking and 
rating stamps, rubber stamps, pads, paper, rubber 
goods, pens, penholders, pencils, inks, mucilage, 
glass goods, rulers, articles of steel, rubber erasers, 
books, type ‘ riter supplies, and miscellaneous sta- 
tionery, in such ——— of the different articles 
respectively, and at such times and from time to 
time, as they may be ordered, during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 1899, and ending June 30, 1900, for 
the use of any branch of the departmental or postal 
service. i 

Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving 
detailed statements of the pene pees to be met in 
respect to each article, and also the estimated quan- 
tities probably to be required of each, and giving 
full instructions as to the manner of bidding an 
conditions to be observed by bidders, will be fur- 
nished on application to the Superintendent of the 
Division of Post Office Supplies, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids, © bon Page pew tee — Fw 
to accept an rt of an and re e other 

. = CH. EMORY SMITH, 


rt. 
- Postmaster General. 
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Advertise 0D si ae 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 















WS FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED 
BE SAID OF 1899 RAMBLERS 


Agencies Everywhere 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
leveland. London, Eng. 















